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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vou. LXV SEPTEMBER, 1920 No. 4 


JOINT CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF, 
JUNE 28-Juty 3, 1920 


Mt. Airy, toward the close of June, was the Mecca 
of all who have the education of the deaf at heart. 
It was the occasion for the twenty-second meeting 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, and the regular summer session of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. Even that ‘‘lusty infant,’’ the Society 
of Progressive Oral Advocates, still in its swaddling 
clothes and ready for its third round of the calendar, 
was present. Badges and buttons designated the 
faction an individual belonged to. Some there were 
who sported the insignia of two of the associations, 
while a handful or so displayed allegiance to all 
three of the national organizations. But we have 
no feeling for distinctions on such an occasion. 
Properly speaking, it was, as the programme bro- 
chure announced, the Joint Convention of American 
Teachers of the Deaf, assembled not only for studied 
deliberation, but for the purpose of enabling every 
teacher, whatever his or her pedagogic creed may 
be, to participate in celebrating the hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
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It did not take long, on the evening of June 28, 
to fill the chapel of Wissinoming Hall to overflowing. 
Promptly at the time set, Dr. Percival Hall, Presi- 
dent of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, called the assembly to order. The Rev. 
T. S. Cline, rector of Grace Episcopal Church of 
Mt. Airy, delivered the opening prayer. In behalf 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Archibaid R. Montgomery, the distinguished 
President of its Board of Directors, extended a 
hearty welcome to all present. Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
host incomparable, followed with an earnest plea 
that every single member of the convention consider 
himself his personal guest, a note of genuine hos- 
pitality that rang true for every moment of the 
entire week of activities. Someone with rare judg- 
ment had chosen two southern gentlemen to re- 
spond to this cordial greeting. E. McKay Good- 
win, of North Carolina, made an appropriate reply 
for the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech. The spokesman for the Convention 
of American Instructors was Dr. Newton F. Walker, 
of South Carolina, who cast a spell over all with his 
delightful reminiscences of past conventions. Dr. 
Max A. Goldstein, President of the Society of Pro- 
gressive Oral Advocates, made a brief address in 
behalf of that organization. 

In the absence of Dr. H. J. McDermid, of the 
Manitoba School, Mr. George Bateman, of Halifax, 
spoke as the representative of the Canadian schools. 
Mr. Bateman’s eloquent words gave proof of the 
fact that the work of schools for the deaf does not 
know the sharp distinction of border lines. This 
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was further attested to by a letter read before the 
convention from Mr. Arthur J. Story, Chairman 
of the National College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
England, the spirit of which was: ‘‘I feel sure that 
only distance prevents many British teachers from 
being present at the convention, but fortunately dis- 
tance is no barrier to the expression of our goodwill 
and our sense of brotherhood in a sacred cause with 
those teachers in America who are struggling to 
attain the same end.’’ 

The following morning, Tuesday, June 29, found 
the convention in full swing, with Mr. E. McKay 
Goodwin presiding officer. ‘‘Use of English in 
Schools for the Deaf’’ was the topic that inaugu- 
rated the proceedings. Two masterly papers were 
presented, one by Dr. N. F. Walker, of the South 
Carolina School, and the other by Frank M. Driggs, 
superintendent of the Utah School. Discussion 
under this head was led by Mr. Arthur L. Roberts, 
principal of the Kendall School, who, attacking the 
problem from the point of view of the deaf teacher, 
recognized the need of treating the child as an indi- 
vidual. Miss J. Evelyn Willoughby, of the Clarke 
School, also contributed an interesting paper to the 
discussion. Mr. Arthur C. Manning, of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School, was to have completed 
the morning session, but, because the hour was too 
far advanced, asked to have his remarks extended 
in the record. 

The afternoon session was opened by Dr. Edwin 
L. LaCrosse, of New York. ‘‘Language for Ad- 
vanced Grades of Deaf Pupils’’ was the title of a 
paper given by Superintendent J. W. Jones, of the 
Ohio School. Mr. Jones, not content with merely 
outlining what ought to be done in the complex that 
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goes to make up language teaching, lightened up 
what he had to say with actual exercises that can 
be applied with profit to any classroom. 

It would require a gifted pen to tell of the poetic 
fervor with which Mr. Francis H. E. O’Donnell, of 
the California School, took up the thread of discus- 
sion. Himself the father of a deaf child, he put his 
soul into his words. To him, language teaching, or 
any other kind of teaching, meant ‘‘doing unto these 
little ones; and we do when we put our souls into 
our work.’’ The question of language teaching was 
brought to a close by James A. Weaver, of the Mt. 
Airy School. 

A well-prepared paper on the ‘‘ Teaching of Geog- 
raphy’’ by Miss Grace M. Beattie, of the Colorado 
School, followed, but unfortunately there was lack- 
ing some of the effect that might have made it more 
impressive had Miss Beattie been able to be present 
to read her remarks herself. A thorough analysis 
of the same subject was given by Mr. Lyman Steed, 
principal of the Pennsylvania Institution. 

In his own inimitable style, Dr. J. Schuyler Long, 
of the Iowa School, addressed the convention on 
‘*History Teaching.’’ By emphasizing the use of 
the anecdote to convey early and lasting impres- 
sions, Dr. Long showed a true appreciation of what 
it really is that will instil a true liking for history 
in the average child. The teaching of history 
seemed to be a fruitful topic, for Dr. Long’s paper 
was followed by what was undoubtedly one of the 
best presentations of the entire conference, a paper 
in discussion by Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, principal 
of the Horace Mann School. It was an appropriate 
reward for the few ‘‘bitter-enders’’ who had re- 
mained through, despite the fact that the hour was 
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making a perilous inroad upon supper time. With 
a rich vein of humor, and strengthened by a finality 
of decision born of long years of experience, Miss 
Adams held up to public ridicule some of the fal- 
lacies that mask under the guise of teaching history 
to deaf children. Constructive suggestions to over- 
come some of these evils rounded out a well-bal- 
anced paper. 

What was going on under the ‘‘big tent,’’ how- 
ever, was not the only attraction of importance to 
the average teacher. There were many alluring 
sideshows in the form of a well-planned series of 
demonstrations. Some of the members, made bold 
by conviction, claimed that these demonstrations 
really are the meat of a convention of teachers of 
the deaf. It was an intricate matter to arrange the 
various phases of this work so that there would be 
a minimum of conflict, yet it was done well. Each 
section had an appeal of its own that daily drew to 
it fascinated audiences. After some of the demon- 
strations, the discussion that arose continued at 
fever heat while a different gathering besieged the 
doors to gain possession of the hall for its turn to 
hold a meeting of another kind. Speech develop- 
ment and voice training, under the direction of Dr. 
Caroline A. Yale, of the Clarke School, auricular 
work conducted by Miss Amelia Berry, of the New 
York Institution, and rhythmic training by Miss 
Pattie Thomason, of the North Carolina School, 
were some of the practical features—each presented 
by a master in her own field—that offered a wealth 
of suggestion for those who were so fortunate to 
be witness with eye and ear. 

How lip-reading is taught to adults attracted no 
little attention. Such exponents of this phase of 
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the work as Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, of New York 
City, Miss Martha E. Bruhn, of Boston, Miss Cora 
KE. Kinzie, of Philadelphia, and Miss Julia Connery, 
of St. Louis, gave convincing evidence of the value 
of the individual method each has developed. Miss 
Anna C. Reinhardt, of the Kensington School, Md., 
endeavored to prove with a group of children that 
lip-reading can be taught to beginners as a medium 
for mental development. Another very valuable 
demonstration was that by Miss Mabel K. Jones, of 
the New York Day-School, on language development 
with a class of primary grade children. 
‘‘Auricular Training’’ had a special evening ses- 
sion all to itself, with Dr. Caroline A. Yale as the 
presiding officer. Dr. Max A. Goldstein, of the Cen- 
tral Institute, St. Louis, offered a paper that is a 
distinct addition to the scientific literature of the 
profession. Beginning with an historical account 
of what has been done so far in the development 
of residual hearing both in Europe and in this coun- 
try, Dr. Goldstein elaborated with explicit detail 
every feature of this phase of the training of the 
deaf. This was followed by a paper written by 
J. D. Wright, of New York City, on ‘‘Teaching a 
Hearing Vocabulary,’’ in which the statement was 
made that possibly one-third of our deaf pupils 
could be taking auricular work with profit. <A spir- 
ited discussion on the entire subject was taken up 
by Miss Frances McKinley, of the South Dakota 
School. Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, superintendent 
of the Kansas School, although a staunch advocate 
of the need of developing every auricular possibility 
in the partially deaf child, warned against the dan- 
ger of too great a reliance upon this form of train- 
ing at the expense of other essentials. Mr. Ignatius 
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Bjorlee, principal of the Maryland School, brought 
an interesting and highly instructive evening to a 
close with the simple prescription that a piano, a 
teacher, and plenty of enthusiasm would suffice for 
a good start in any school that contemplates begin- 
ning auricular work. 

The morning session of Wednesday, June 30, was 
given over to a business meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf. In a sum- 
mary of the past three years, Dr. Percival Hall, 
President of the Convention, called attention to the 
fact that, despite the upheaval resulting from war 
conditions, the schools for the deaf throughout the 
country have maintained a noticeable and encourag- 
ing rate of progress. One aspect of this has been 
the gradual recognition by state authorities of the 
needs of institutions for the deaf. 

The following officers were chosen by the Conven- 
tion to serve for the next three years: President, 
Dr. Percival Hall, Washington, D. C.; Vice Presi- 
dent, E. McKay Goodwin, Morganton, N. C.; Secre- 
tary, Ignatius Bjorlee, Frederick, Md.; Treasurer, 
Dr. J. Schuyler Long, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

In the afternoon, with J. W. Jones, of Ohio, in 
the chair, the convention reconvened for further 
discussion. The head of the Rochester School, 
Thomas C. Forrester, delivered a splendid paper to 
explain the method for which that institution is 
famed. To bear out the assertion that the Wester- 
velt Method brings results, a number of Mr. For- 
rester’s pupils proceeded to prove to the convention 
that a happy combination of the manual alphabet 
and lip-reading enables them to master difficult les- 
sons in French, Latin, and advanced algebra. Clay- 
ton L. McLaughlin, a graduate of, and now an in- 
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structor in, the Rochester School, followed with a 
further exposition of the system under which he had 
been trained. Dr. Albert H. Walker, president of 
the Florida School, and Frank W. Booth, superin- 
tendent of the Nebraska School, also contributed to 
the discussion. 

A lively triangular debate was stirred up by a 
paper on ‘‘Number Work’’ by Barton Sensenig, of 
the Pennsylvania Institution. Contention arose as 
to the most effective method to use in teaching addi- 
tion and subtraction. The discussion did not lag 
after George B. Lloyd, of the New Jersey School, 
and Mrs. T. F. Driscoll, of the Lexington Avenue 
School, presented their respective views. 

That patience and perseverance make possible re- 
markable attainment was illustrated in the case of 
Oma Simpson, a deaf-blind pupil of the Kentucky 
School. Through a marvelous development of the 
tactile sense, this wonderful girl demonstrated to 
the convention accomplishments that baffle psychol- 
ogists. Under the tutelage of Miss Sophia K. Al- 
corn, her special teacher, Oma received her training 
entirely by the oral method with such success as to 
be able to ‘‘read’’ the lips admirably well and to 
converse intelligently in natural language on im- 
promptu questions. 

That same evening the convention was treated to 
an oration of the rapid-fire variety. The Hon. A. G. 
Cattell, chief statistician of the city, speaking on 
‘¢Philadelphia, Her Importance and Growth,’’ made 
it clear in no uncertain terms that because the 
Quaker City is well ‘‘laid out’’ is no reason for 
saying that it is ‘‘dead,’’ and that the designation 
of ‘‘Sleepy City’’ never referred to the City of 
Brotherly Love. The unbounded optimism of this 
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remarkable gentleman left the impression that he 
expects to be present to address the delegates at the 
next centennial celebration of the Mt. Airy School. 

The progress that has been made through organ- 
ized effort to educate the deaf in this country in the 
past century was the theme of an address by Frank 
R. Wheeler, principal of the Hartford School, on 
‘‘Growth of American Schools for the Deaf.’? Out 
of an enthusiasm that spells accomplishment, Mr. 
Wheeler stirred the audience with a plea to ‘‘carry 
on’’ in the same missionary spirit that animated 
the great leaders of the last hundred years, ‘‘ever 
with an upward look to Him who guides all right- 
eous causes.”’ 

A business meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
inaugurated the convention activities of Thursday, 
July 1. This proved to be a stormy session. A 
controversy broke out over a resolution that was 
presented by Dr. Max A. Goldstein, in behalf of 
the American Medical Association, making certain 
recommendations with regard to how the deaf child 
should be educated. After a number of futile at- 
tempts to come to some kind of definite conclusion, 
the Association finally adopted without a dissenting 
vote a compromise resolution offered by Howard 
M. MceManaway, of the Virginia School, the purport 
of which was that the members of the Association 
express deep satisfaction over the interest mani- 
fested by the American Medical Association in the 
problems of the deaf child, and welcome any assist- 
ance in solving these problems. 

Dr. Harris Taylor, of New York City, was elected 
president of the Association to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Edmund Lyon. Alvin E. 
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Pope, of Trenton, N. J., was chosen acting secretary. 
Two additions were made to the Board of Directors 
of the Association, namely, H. M. McManaway, 
Staunton, Va., whose term expires 1922, and A. C. 
Manning, Edgewood Park, Pa., whose term expires 
1923. 

In the afternoon the joint convention was pre- 
sided over by Dr. Augustus Rogers, of the Kentucky 
School. The first paper offered was one by Alvin 
EK. Pope, superintendent of the New Jersey School, 
on ‘‘Correlation of Industrial and Academic De- 
partments.’’ This was a clear analysis showing 
that American schools for the deaf are gradually 
falling behind the public schools in comparative rate 
of progress, and that the specific remedy for such 
a state of affairs lies in a thorough renovation of 
our industrial departments, coupled with a more 
effective codrdination between this phase of the 
school life and the general academic work. 

The second section of the same afternoon session 
was devoted to the subject of ‘‘ Physical Training.’’ 
Corbett T. Arnold, instructor in the Mt. Airy School, 
earned the plaudits of the convention for an excel- 
lent paper in which he compared the systems of phy- 
sical culture employed in the leading countries of the 
world, pointing out the good and bad points in each, 
and suggesting a constructive programme that would 
accomplish the greatest good in a school for the 
deaf. Isaac B. Gardner, principal of the New York 
Institution, in discussing the same subject, sum- 
marized the benefits to be derived from a system of 
military training. 

A paper on ‘‘Vocational Training’’ by J. W. 
Blattner, of the Oklahoma School, was read to the 
convention; and EK. Emery Bray, of the Wisconsin 
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School, gave a survey of the results of the same 
kind of work at the latter institution. 
‘‘Standardization of Schools for the Deaf’’ is a 
matter of great agitation at the present time, and 
the convention is to be congratulated on its good 
fortune in having obtained an authority to make 
this question once and for all clear. Dr. Rudolph 
Pintner, of the Ohio State University, who, from the 
time he took up the study of the deaf a few years 
ago, has since rapidly risen to a commanding posi- 
tion among present-day leaders in matters pertain- 
ing to the education of deaf children, held spell- 
bound as much of the convention as could crowd 
into the chapel of Wissinoming Hall. With the aid 
of charts, he expounded some of the deductions that 
were made possible by the extended mental survey 
conducted under his direction about a year ago by 
an assistant of his in a number of state schools for 
the deaf. We hope, in forthcoming issues of the 
Annals, to see these results in print. Dr. Richard 
Q. Johnson, formerly superintendent of the Indiana 
School, Dr. Edmund B. Twitmyer of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and H. M. McManaway, superin- 
tendent of the Virginia School, also added to the 
clarification of the subject in a brief discussion. 
The final session of the Joint Convention, on Sat- 
urday, July 3, consisted of two sections. The first 
was devoted to a consideration of the backward deaf 
child. E. A. Gruver, of the Iowa School, in the 
leading paper delivered an able presentation of this 
matter. Dr. H. H. Goddard, director of Juvenile 
Research Work, Columbus, Ohio, cautioned against 
the practice of judging too hastily in doubtful cases. 
To the discussion were added the opinions of Dr. 
K. A. Farrington, director of the Bancroft School, 
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Haddonfield, N. J., and F. W. Booth, of the Ne- 
braska School. The latter denounced the use of 
signs in teaching mentally retarded deaf children. 

The explanation by Miss Edith Fitzgerald of her 
work with a class of backward children in the Wis- 
consin School was interesting proof that the deaf 
teacher is by no means a misfit in a school for deaf 
children. 

The latter half of the final session was given over 
to subjects relative to Gallaudet College. Miss 
Annie E. Jameson, until this year in charge of the 
department of articulation at the College, gave an 
account of the course of training demanded of Nor- 
mal Students in that department. Dr. J. Burton 
Hotchkiss, professor of English, in an eloquent ad- 
dress deplored the fact that the sign-language 
method is slowly but surely being obliterated from 
schools for the deaf. He painted a glowing picture 
of the accomplishments of the men and women in the 
past century who were successfully trained under 
the old method. In ‘‘Preparation for College in 
English Composition,’’ Herbert E. Day, of the Col- 
lege Faculty, showed by means of a number of illus- 
trations how poor is the understanding of language 
on the part of many of the candidates for admission 
to Gallaudet College. To remove this shortcoming, 
Professor Day offered a number of specific sug- 
gestions. 


In retrospect, it must be acknowledged that one of 
the most commendable features of the Joint Con- 
vention was the expedition with which matters were 
handled. All the papers gave evidence of careful 
preparation, and discussion was full, yet to the 
point. The convention was very fortunate in the 
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choice of chairmen who conducted the meetings with 
dispatch. At no time was the discussion permitted 
to drag, a policy which, considering the excessive 
heat, afforded great relief. In every case, the chair- 
man, discarding all furbelows, made the introduc- 
tions courteous, but curt. 

But, the one outstanding feature that made the 
now historic Mt. Airy Convention so memorable a 
gathering was the whole-hearted welcome extended 
one and all by every one connected with Dr. Crou- 
ter’s school. The atmosphere, at every turn and in 
every corner of the beautiful grounds and spacious 
buildings, was distinctly Crouterian. No effort was 
spared, no attention lacking, in the desire to cater 
to the comfort and pleasure of the guests of the 
institution. A great deal of the success with which 
this was accomplished was due to the genial corps 
of willing assistants whom Dr. Crouter had mar- 
shalled about himself. Foremost among these stood 
Mrs. Crouter, and her sons and daughters, who were 
a veritable host in themselves helping to fill the 
week with never-to-be-forgotten cordiality. No 
matter what perplexity arose, one of them was sure 
to step forth, aparently from nowhere, to straighten 
things out. Every wish of the visitors seemed to 
have been anticipated and provided for, testifying 
to months of painstaking plans and labor. Every- 
thing moved with fairy-like precision, from the 
moment one’s handbag was whisked up to comfort- 
able quarters to the ‘‘au revoir’’ at the end of the 
week. 

The ‘‘inner man’’ was carefully attended to. To 
the delight of all, Miss Carrie M. Hess, the accom- 
plished matron of the institution, gave ample and 
satisfactory proof of the care bestowed upon the 
boys and girls of Mt. Airy. 
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The buildings of the institution were thrown open 
for the convenience of all. The principal’s private 
office, the auditorium and parlors of Wingohoking 
and Cresheim Halls, and even the sanctuary of the 
Directors’ Parlor, were requisitioned for special 
meetings and reunions. The two spacious study 
rooms in Wissinoming Hall were converted into 
delightful reading rooms. Beautifully arranged 
bouquets graced the walls and tables everywhere. 

Those who came from afar availed themselves of 
the opportunity to visit many of the places of his- 
toric interest that Philadelphia and its environs 
abound in. All this was looked after by Mr. Lyman 
Steed, who in the maze of arrangements never for 
a moment lost his good cheer. To Mr. Steed also 
are due the thanks of the convention for a splendid 
musical programme. 

Amidst all this, it is no wonder that a genial spirit 
of camaraderie, highly contagious, moved the 
throngs that crowded every corridor. More than 
one was led to exclaim that, of all the conventions 
held so far, the Mt. Airy Convention was the richest 
in spirit and the most fruitful in results. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE FOUNDING 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB 


Friday, the second of July, gala day of the entire 
week, was devoted to the Centennial Celebration of 
the Mt. Airy School. Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, the 
honored head to whom so much of the institution’s 
progress is due, portrayed its remarkable growth 
from a dingy room in an old-fashioned crockery 
store one hundred years ago until now it stands the 
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largest and best equipped institution of its kind in 
the world. All too modest as to his own share in 
bringing this about, Dr. Crouter had praise only for 
the splendid work of those sterling minds with 
whom he was associated in the past. 

In behalf of the rank and file of teachers of the 
deaf, Dr. Percival Hall, president of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, reviewed the various achievements that have 
been accomplished in the effort to raise the educa- 
tion of deaf children to a high plane of efficiency. 
Then, with forward-looking thought of the possi- 
bilities of the coming years, he held out hopes for 
still further accomplishment that will make the sec- 
ond centennial of the Mt. Airy School ‘‘another day 
of rejoicing.’’ 

Mr. Frederick H. Hughes, for the past five years 
a member of the Faculty of Gallaudet College, and 
to whom the Mt. Airy School points with pride as 
one of its distinguished graduates, delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Thoughts on the Education of the Deaf.’’ 
Again and again were his words punctuated by a 
burst of applause in appreciation of the fine points 
he drove home in a eulogy of his Alma Mater and 
Dr. Crouter. 

In a long and invigorating talk on ‘‘ Education of 
the Deaf and Blind as Related to Public School 
Work,”’’ Dr. Albert L. Rowland, of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruction, commented 
on the place of the deaf in the general lay opinion. 
It is time, Dr. Rowland said, to call a halt to the 
widely accepted misconception that institutions for 
the deaf are in the same class with those for the care 
of the feeble-minded. The deaf are not an abnor- 
mal set of people. Provision for their education is 
not the gift of charity; it is their right, and as such 
is to be considered a prime duty of the State. 
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The exercises were concluded by an impressive 
address on the ‘‘Moral and Religious Training of 
the Deaf,’’ by Dr. Charles M. Jacobs, of the Luth- 
eran Theological Seminary. 

Following the morning programme, every one at- 
tending the convention was the guest of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution to a tastefully-served and palat- 
able luncheon. 

As the chapel of Wissinoming Hall could not ac- 
commodate all who attended the Centennial Cele- 
bration, it was decided to hold the afternoon meeting 
on the spacious lawn fronting the buildings. A. R. 
Montgomery, head of the Board of Directors, pre- 
sided. An historical account of the Pennsylvania 
Institution was given by John F. Lewis, one of the 
vice presidents of the Board of Directors. Some of 
the incidents connected with the founding of the 
institution were narrated by the Rev. James A. 
Montgomery, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Governor William C. Sproul, the foremost of a 
number of prominent public officials present, as- 
sured his hearers that it will be his earnest endeavor 
to have Pennsylvania’s educational institutions 
keep pace with the best progressive thought in every 
respect, a pledge which augurs well for the schools 
for the deaf in that State. 

For the City of Philadelphia, Mayor J. Hampton 
Moore paid a warm tribute to Dr. Crouter and his 
staff of helpers, and the splendid results attained 
by them. State Senator George Woodward, in the 
course of his remarks, gave further evidence that 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania is deeply interested 
in the welfare of its educational projects. He hoped 
that an end has come to the buffeting about of 
schools in order to serve selfish political purposes. 


F. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE 
DEAF — PAST AND PRESENT! 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb was founded in April, 1820, and incorporated 
by legislative act in February, 1821. The Right 
Rev. William White of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the leading spirit in the promotion of most 
humane projects of the time, moved by the spectacle 
of the efforts of David G. Seixas to found a little 
home school for the care of a number of young deaf 
children whom he had found wandering in the 
streets, and aided by a number of the most en- 
lightened and philanthropic men of the city, took the 
first steps to found a permanent school for their 
better care and protection. The little school thus 
founded was carried on for a short time in a small 
grocery store near the corner of Seventeenth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia, then some distance 
from the center of the city, but now the scene of 
busy marts and thronged avenues. Soon outgrow- 
ing the limited accommodations of the little store, 
the infant school was moved to the corner of Elev- 
enth and Market Streets, where the Bingham House 
has stood for many years, and again, in 1824, to the 
northwest corner of Broad and Pine Streets, where 
it remained a prominent feature in the ever growing 
demands of the business and residential growth of 
the city for more than seventy years, when it was 
again removed to its present spacious quarters in 
Mt. Airy in 1892. These seventy odd years were 
marked by numerous changes and steady gain in its 
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material growth and educational equipment. From 
a small beginning in a most unpretentious grocery 
store in 1820, it has grown through conservative and 
careful management to be the largest and best 
equipped school in the world, in a period of seventy- 
two years. 

This remarkable growth was due first to the intel- . 
ligent and far-seeing management of its boards of 
directors, always composed of gentlemen of rare 
ability and sympathetic instinct. Among them have 
always been numbered descendants of the families 
that were instrumental in founding the school, and 
to this day may be found among its managers mem- 
ber-descendants of those same families who for a 
hundred years have been found ministering to the 
well-being of the Institution, giving freely of their 
time and thought and means to its successful man- 
agement. 

This has always proved an element of undoubted 
strength to the stability and prosperity of the 
school. Political influence has had no voice in its 
control. In the hundred years of its existence, in- 
cluding the present honored incumbents, there have 
been but seven presidents, five treasurers, and seven 
secretaries. A second element of strength as con- 
ducing to the steady growth and prosperity of the 
school has been found in the long service of its 
executive heads. In the many years of its existence, 
there have been but six principals and superinten- 
dents, David G. Seixas, Laurent Clere, Lewis Weld, 
A. B. Hutton, Joshua Foster, and the present in- 
cumbent. This long tenure in office of its executive 
heads, freed from the trammels of outside influences, 
has also contributed in very considerable degree to 
the stability and steady prosperity of the Institu- 
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tion. It has been said that confidence is a plant of 
slow growth, and in no form of human activity is 
it more clearly demonstrated than in the manage- 
ment of eleemosynary institutions. 

As evidence of the steady growth and prosperity 
of the school, allow me to give a few most patently 
noticeable illustrations. In 1820, the school was 
housed in the dingy room of a grocery store on 
Market Street, Philadelphia; to-day, you find it 
occupying exceedingly spacious buildings and 
grounds in a lovely section of Mt. Airy. In 1820, 
there were eleven pupils and two teachers; to-day, 
the school numbers over 520 pupils with a staff of 
over 75 teachers and instructors. In 1820, there 
was no attempt in the way of trade teaching, and 
but little systematic work in the way of the mental 
development of its children, while to-day a well- 
defined course of mental, physical, and industrial 
training is provided for all the children of the school. 

For over fifty years, I have been an eye-witness 
and an active participator in many of these marked 
changes, and therefore speak from knowledge gained 
by actual participation. Just a few simple details 
may interest you. All the teachers in the early 
days were men; the sexes were always separated, 
in class, in chapel, in dining room, and in recreation. 
Active association of the sexes was never permitted. 
The classes were large, usually numbering from 
twenty to twenty-five pupils. There were no desks, 
few or no maps, and no facilities for writing with 
pen and ink. Slates, large and small, with pencils, 
alone were used for writing purposes. In compari- 
son, think of the splendid equipment of this and 
other schools of like character of the present day. 
As for books and courses of study, each teacher 
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provided a course for himself, and secured usually 
at his own expense all the books used by his pupils. 
But little attention was given to trade teaching. 

The methods of instruction pursued were as in 
most schools of the time sign-language methods. 
Introduced from France by the elder Gallaudet and 
Laurent Clerc, they constituted the chief means of 
communication and mental development of the 
pupils for the first fifty years of the life of the 
school. In the classroom, chief attention was given 
to written language, but little time was devoted to 
arithmetic or other branches of study. This meas- 
urably accounts for the undoubted progress that 
was made by the pupils in the short time allowed 
for their training, usually from four to six years, 
during this period. 

I have thus passed in brief and fragmentary re- 
view some of the leading features connected with 
the history and growth of the school during the 
first fifty years of its existence. I would now tres- 
pass upon your time and patience while I make 
some personal mention of the men with whom I was 
closely associated during the early years of my 
service to the Institution, that is, from 1867 to 1884. 

Of the principals under whom I personally served, 
I recall with love and emotion Mr. A. B. Hutton, for 
over forty years the executive head of the school, 
and Mr. Joshua Foster, my immediate predecessor 
and co-worker. Both were educated, refined gen- 
tlemen of the old school—scholarly, modest, unob- 
trusive, sensitive, and retiring in marked degree. 
As teachers and administrators they were quiet but 
unusually forceful, and devoted to their high calling. 
They literally gave their all—their time, their 
means, their thought—to the advancement of the 
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pupils confided to their care and training. As sign 
makers of the old school, Mr. Hutton was graceful, 
polished, and unusually clear, while Mr. Foster was 
more foreeful and more striking in his delivery. 
Both gave the full measure of their lives to the serv- 
ice of the Institution they loved so well. 

Of the teachers with whom I was associated in the 
olden days, I would mention with highest regard 
and affection on account of their personal worth and 
devotion to their work, Dr. Robert Evans, William 
McKinley, Thomas Jefferson Trist, Benjamin and 
Amos L. Pettingell, Marcus L. Brock, Jacob D. Kirk- 
huff, Thomas Burnside, Henry S. Hitchcock, and 
John P. Walker. Only the last mentioned still sur- 
vives. All the others have long since passed to 
their eternal rest. I might also mention Laurent 
Clere, whom I had the great pleasure to meet during 
a brief visit to the old school at Broad and Pine 
Streets, the Carlin brothers, Henry Winters Syle, 
Philip G. Gillett, G. O. Fay, Warring Wilkinson, 
Job Williams, Weston Jenkins, Freman Westervelt, 
Charles W. Ely, the Peets, and the Gallaudets, 
Thomas and Edward Miner, and many others with 
whom I was never closely associated in the work, 
but whom it was my great pleasure and privilege 
frequently to meet on social and professional oc- 
casions. 

As already stated, up to 1870 sign-language meth- 
ods had been exclusively pursued in the instruction 
of all pupils attending the school, and the time al- 
lowed in which to complete their training was lim- 
ited to six years. 

In 1870, moved by efforts that were being made in 
some of the leading schools of the country, the au- 
thorities of the Institution decided to introduce in- 
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struction in articulation and lip-reading for such of 
its pupils (the semi-mutes and semi-deaf in particu- 
lar) as were believed to be capable of profiting by 
such special forms of instruction. The sign lan- 
guage and the manual alphabet were, however, re- 
tained as being best adapted for the training of the 
great majority of the pupils, speech and lip-reading 
being taught simply as accomplishments. Prior to 
this time, no attempt of any kind had been made to 
instruct any of the pupils by speech methods. The 
experiment was continued for a number of years 
with unsatisfactory results. As well attempt to mix 
fire and water. 

In 1881, after a careful examination of the results 
obtained under pure oral instruction in other 
schools, the managers of the school resolved to intro- 
duce speech forms of training for a portion of the 
pupils under conditions more favorable than any 
that had hitherto been attempted. Accordingly, a 
separate department was established, at first at 
Seventeenth and Chestnut Streets in Philadelphia, 
and later at Eleventh and Clinton Streets, and a 
small number of children placed under pure oral 
training. Signs and the manual alphabet were rig- 
idly excluded for purposes of instruction, and speech 
and lip-reading and writing relied on for all pur- 
poses of mental development. The results attained 
proved most encouraging. After an exhaustive 
trial of the comparative merits of the two methods, 
covering a period of twenty years, the oral system 
forced its way to the front as being the better of the 
two, and from that day to this, has been employed 
as the sole means of instruction in the classrooms of 
all the departments. At the present time there 
are some 520 pupils in attendance, and all are taught 
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by speech methods, excepting three deaf-blind pupils 
who are taught by speech and the manual alphabet. 

The teaching staff numbers some seventy-five in- 
structors classified in five departments, the Primary, 
the Intermediate, the Advanced, the Industrial, and 
the Department in Physical Training, each under 
the direction of an expert supervising head. 

In the Academic Department, the course of study 
includes thorough and careful training in speech and 
lip-reading, in written language and composition, 
in grammar, English and American history, arith- 
metic, algebra, political and commercial geography, 
physiology, physics, civics, Scriptural and moral 
training, and drawing. 

In the Industrial Department, which has long been 
an important feature of the school’s activities, care- 
ful training is given by experts in printing, press- 
work and linotyping, in painting and glazing, bak- 
ing, carpentry, shoemaking, tailoring, stonework, 
bricklaying and plastering, gardening, cooking, 
dressmaking, plain and fancy sewing, millinery 
work, and general housekeeping. Our graduates 
find little or no difficulty in securing remunerative 
employment on leaving school. 

A recent movement by the Board, under the direc- 
tion of a special committee appointed for the pur- 
pose, has been inaugurated with the view of elim- 
inating some of the trades now taught and adding 
new ones, should such action be found desirable. A 
carefully prepared questionnaire is being sent out 
to all pupils who have left the school during the past 
ten years, and to the superintendents and principals 
of all schools in the country with the view to dis- 
cover whether any changes and additions should be 
made It is hoped that sufficient data will be re- 
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ceived before the opening of school in September to 
enable the committee to take some definite action on 
the subject. 

In the Department of Physical Training, a careful 
course is given in Swedish gymnastics and in vari- 
ous forms of field sports by highly trained instruc- 
tors. All pupils strong enough to endure the phy- 
sical strain of the work are required to take the 
course. 

The department for the instruction of the deaf- 
blind, though small, is exceedingly effective and 
interesting. In it are taught at much expense three 
deaf and blind pupils by three highly trained teach- 
ers. The instruction of these unfortunate children 
I regard as a triumph in pedagogy. My highest 
admiration for the zeal, patience, and unfaltering 
enthusiasm goes out to those charged with the duty 
of training these pupils. Through speech and the 
sense of touch, the mental faculties of these doubly 
afflicted children are aroused and developed to a 
surprising degree. Their faithful teachers deserv- 
edly command the admiration and deep respect of 
all who from day to day witness the efficiency of 
their methods and the remarkable results attending 
their work. 

The buildings of the entire plant, which, in addi- 
tion to the three main residential buildings and an 
industrial department erected at large expense by 
a former highly esteemed member of the Board, and 
dedicated to the free use of the pupils of the school, 
include a well equipped heating and lighting plant, 
an infirmary for the care of the sick, and a cold 
storage building for the manufacture of ice and pres- 
ervation of perishable supplies, were erected at a 
cost of considerably more than one million dollars 
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about thirty years ago. They could not be dupli- 
cated for twice that sum to-day. Their equipment 
in the way of machinery, furniture, books, and school 
apparatus is valued at $150,000. 


The family, when in regular session, numbers be- 
tween seven and eight hundred persons. The sal- 
aries of teachers and officers, together with the 
wages of the employees, call for the expenditure of 
over $135,000 annually. 


But, complete as the plant is at the present time, 
there is pressing need of additional equipment. 
There is need of an auditorium sufficiently large to 
accommodate large gatherings on public occasions, 
a well-appointed library in which to store the large 
number of books now kept in inconvenient places, a 


thoroughly well-equipped and up-to-date gymna- 
sium, a farm for the production of milk and fresh 
supplies of fruits and vegetables, and an apartment 
building for the comfortable housing of our large 
numbers of teachers, who, by reason of inadequate 
facilities, are now required to reside off the grounds. 


It has been my pleasure and privilege to attend a 
number of Conventions of Teachers of the Deaf, 
none, I hope, more attractive or helpful than this, 
and I have always found them interesting and in- 
structive. I feel they should be encouraged in every 
way. Teachers and heads of schools should be re- 
quired to attend them and to take part in their pro- 
ceedings. Their expense should be made a charge 
upon the institution treasury, and ample time al- 
lowed in which to attend the meetings. Parents 
and close friends of pupils should be invited to at- 
tend and encouraged to participate in the exercises. 
Who more vitally interested in the successful 
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management of our schools than the parents and 
relatives, the real patrons of our schools? I well 
recall an incident that occurred at one of our conven- 
tions some years ago, when the superintendent of a 
prominent school openly declared that parents and 
relatives of pupils should not be permitted to attend 
our meetings, that conventions were for experts 
only, and that outsiders should not be invited or 
permitted to share in the proceedings. It is need- 
less to add that that particular superintendent, after 
an unenviable career in several of our schools, has 
long since been relegated to a condition of innocuous 
desuetude. 

But I must hasten on, for I have already too long 
trespassed upon your patience. I cannot forbear, 
however, from making some kindly mention of the 
large number of pupils that have been benefited by 
the training and instruction received within the 
walls of this school since its founding one hundred 
years ago. Some 4,500 have been under its care 
and have shared in its benefits. Many of them have 
risen to distinction in their chosen vocations. They 
have become teachers, preachers, artists, architects, 
merchants, farmers, and writers, and have led use- 
ful and honorable lives in the communities in which 
they have lived. Time permitting, I would also 
mention the large number of men and women who, 
after passing a number of years on the teaching 
staff of the school, have been called to act as the 
executive heads of many of the most prominent 
schools of the country. To greet them on this oc- 
casion, on their return to renew old associations and 
to take part in celebrating the Centennial Anniver- 
sary of the founding of the dear old school, is to me 
a very great pleasure and privilege. I bid them 
and all of you Godspeed in the blessed work of res- 
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cuing and educating the deaf, rescuing them from 
their ignorances and educating and elevating them 
to lives of usefulness and honor. 

A. L. E. CROUTER, 


Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


GROWTH OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF* 


It is always interesting to study the growth of a 
nation, to investigate its founding, to learn of the 
men of vision and sturdy endeavor who were identi- 
fied with its early history, to find the reasons for its 


development and growth. It is a fascinating study 
also to trace the growth and development of a new 
movement, of a great idea, but it necessitates a delv- 
ing into the past. At this time, when we are all 
occupied with the solution of present problems, I 
am somewhat reluctant to present so much from the 
past for your consideration. Nevertheless, we must 
turn for a little while to the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Come with me to Hartford—not the magnificent 
Hartford of to-day—but the village of 1817 which 
slumbered peacefully on the west banks of the Con- 
necticut River; for to Hartford belongs the honor 
of successfully founding the first school for the deaf 
in America. Here in an old mansion we can see 
Gallaudet and Clere with their little flock about them 
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soberly and prayerfully inaugurating the new move- 
ment which has meant so much to thousands of chii- 
dren. Dr. Cogswell must have been there also to 
enter his daughter as the first pupil of the new 
school. Oh! that a motion-picture film could have 
been made of that wonderful first day that we could 
see to-night those boys and girls gathered about 
their new-found friends and teachers, but dimly 
comprehending what was in store for them. From 
this humble beginning has come, in a little over a 
century, 163 schools for the deaf with an enrollment 
of nearly 14,000 pupils. 

Lack of time permits me to mention only Gallau- 
det’s journey to England in 1815, his visits to the 
schools at London and Edinburgh, his attempts and 
failure to learn the English method of teaching the 
deaf, his arrival in Paris, his hearty welcome by 
Sicard, his study of the French method, and the 
decision of Clere to accompany him to Hartford. 

Evidently, in 1817, the time had come for a general 
awakening to the needs of the deaf, for on the 15th 
of April, the very day that the Hartford School 
opened its doors, the New York Institution for the 
Deaf was incorporated. Two previous attempts had 
been made to establish schools in New York City 
but both had failed. The New York Institution was 
not opened, however, until 1818, owing to lack of 
teachers; but finally Rev. A. O. Stansbury, who had 
been the steward of the Hartford School its first 
year, was appointed teacher and began his work 
with four pupils. 

An effort had been made in Philadelphia, in 1816, 
to teach the deaf, but not until 1820 was a Board of 
Directors organized. In November of the same year 
a house was rented on Market Street and the school 
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opened with eighteen pupils. The Hartford, New 
York, and Pennsylvania Schools were, and are still, 
private corporations receiving state aid and a con- 
siderable income from invested funds. Kentucky, 
in 1823, was the first to establish a state school. 
Up to 1840 only two more schools were opened, 
Ohio in 1829, and Virginia in 1839. From 1840 to 
1850, schools were started in Indiana, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Illinois, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina. From 1850 to 1860, Missouri, Louisiana, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and Mississippi established state 
schools. 

It has been said that Gallaudet’s acceptance and 
adoption of the French method was an accident. It 
might be said with equal assurance that the rescue 
of Moses from a watery grave to lead a mighty 
nation, that the escape of Joseph from the pit to 
become a great statesman, that Paul’s transforma- 
tion from the persecutor of a new sect to its greatest 
apostle, were also accidents. The method intro- 
duced into the United States by Gallaudet was not 
an easy one to master, and he was obliged to seek 
men of education, culture, and piety as his assist- 
ants. These early teachers were practically all col- 
lege graduates—nearly thirty graduates of Yale 
alone have been instructors in the Hartford School . 
—men of enthusiasm, conservative to be sure, but 
eager to assist in the betterment of the condition of 
the deaf, tireless in their efforts to save the souls of 
their pupils as well as to develop their minds, stern 
in matters of discipline. But they moulded the lives 
of those entrusted to them so carefully that their 
teachings were powerful factors in giving to state 
and nation hundreds of worthy citizens. The pio- 
neer schools for the deaf needed strong men. Such 
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men were found and they did their work exceedingly 
well. 

The American School at Hartford served for a 
considerable period as a normal school and provided 
teachers, principals, and superintendents. Every 
new teacher at Hartford took a regular course of 
Mr. Clere in the sign language, for which he paid 
$50. The influence of the mother school continued 
to be felt for years by the other schools, but the 
method of instruction by signs, little by little, was 
revised, corrected, and expanded. 

No attempt was made to teach articulation at 
Hartford, and in 1819 the authorities considered it 
a waste of time. In the report of 1831 we read that 
‘‘all efforts to accomplish articulation are now con- 
sidered useless and are wholly abandoned.’’ Mr. 
Stansbury attempted to teach articulation in the 
New York Institution to pupils who had speech or 
partial hearing, but results were unsatisfactory as 
no trained teachers were available. 

One writer in 1834, complained of the amount of 
time spent in creating institutions for the education 
of the deaf and thought more time should be taken 
in perfecting those already established. He stated 
that no articulation was taught, that the public at 
large knew nothing about the methods used at the 
various schools, and deplored the lack of sufficient 
funds. He also advocated a congress of teachers 
as the isolation of the different institutions pre- 
vented profit by common experience. 

For over a quarter of a century the method of 
signs continued to be used. Apparently no lasting 
effort was made to introduce any other method until 
the report of Mr. Horace Mann and Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe upon the oral method used in the German 
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schools for the deaf was given out to the public. 
This report of the visit made by these two gentle- 
men to Germany in 1843 and their investigation of 
the schools there, aroused the Hartford School di- 
rectors to such an extent that they immediately sent 
Principal Weld to Germany, accompanied by Pro- 
fessor Day of Yale University, who had previously 
taught at the New York Institution. Professor Day 
was not favorably impressed by the work done in 
the German schools, but Mr. Weld recommended 
that semi-mutes and semi-deaf pupils be given in- 
struction in articulation. The teaching of articu- 
lation was at once begun, but apparently too little 
time was devoted to it, too few pupils were given an 
opportunity to practice it,;and there was no real 
enthusiasm on the part of those teaching it. 

A French teacher, who had also visited the Ger- 
man schools, in a letter to Mr. Weld suggested that 
it would be much easier to introduce instruction in 
articulation into a new school than into an old one 
where the language of signs had acquired a great 
development. His solution of the problem proved 
to be the correct one, but not until twenty years 
later, in 1$.., was an attempt made to incorporate 
an oral school. This attempt, which was made in 
Massachusetts, failed, but in 1867 Miss Rogers’ 
School at Chelmsford was removed to Northampton 
and incorporated as the Clarke School for the Deaf 
by the Legislature of the State of Massachusetts. 
In the same year Dr. Gallaudet visited a large num- 
ber of schools in Europe and in the following year 
presented a resolution before the First Conference 
of Superintendents and Principals, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which stated that it was the duty of all 
schools for the deaf to provide adequate means of 
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instruction in articulation and lip-reading for all 
who could profit by such teaching. This resolution 
was adopted by the Conference. 


The opposition of the Hartford School had pre- 
vented the incorporation of a new school for the 
deaf in Massachusetts in 1864. There is no doubt 
as to the sincerity of this opposition as the Hartford 
teachers believed implicitly that their school could 
educate all the deaf children in Massachusetts, as 
it had done for nearly fifty years, and that their 
method was the correct one. We must remember 
that the other schools also were satisfied with the 
same method of instruction and had done little to 
introduce a new one. 


The following reasons for the rejection of articu- 
lation were given by the Principal of the Hartford 
School in 1866: 


1. Too much time is lost in teaching sound, which is of 
no benefit in mental culture. 

2. Under this system a large number of deaf-mutes must 
be left without instruction. 

3. The intonations of the voice and the distortion of 
the countenance in teaching and practicing articulation 
are disagreeable. 

4. Success in articulation teaching has come principally 
to pupils who retained their speech after becoming deaf. 

5. The ability to converse in general society is not se- 
cured by this method of instruction. 

6. More teachers are required, resulting in more expense. 

7. Religious instruction must be deferred, and religious 
worship is almost impossible. 

8. In teaching articulation signs are still indispensable. 

9. Lip-reading must be taught also. 

10. The results of instruction by signs are beyond those 
attained by articulation. 
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A necessary change of method in any line of en- 
deavor is apt to meet with opposition when first 
introduced; but honest opposition only strengthens 
and aids in its final adoption. So the early opposi- 
tion to the oral method has not prevented its growth 
and its use in nearly all of our American schools for 
the deaf. Last year over 11,000 of the 14,000 pupils 
were taught speech, and 2,500 were enrolled in 
schools where the use of signs is not permitted. 

The New York Institution for the Improved In- 
struction of Deaf-Mutes was established the same 
year as the Clarke School and two years later the 
Horace Mann Schoo! was opened in Boston. These 
three schools may be considered as the pioneer oral 
schools. 

The Horace Mann School is also the pioneer day- 
school for the deaf. Although this school was 
opened in 1869, it was not until thirty years later 
that day-schools began to increase rapidly in num- 
bers. These schools are a part of our public-school 
system and all except five of the seventy-eight use 
the oral method exclusively. Their present enroll- 
ment is over 2,000 and the most of them are found 
in five states. 

The value of industrial training for the deaf was 
recognized by Gallaudet as early as 1822 and, as he 
desired his pupils to be self-supporting after leav- 
ing school, trades were taught to them. For many 
years only a few trades were taught in our schools 
for the deaf, but in recent years the number has 
been greatly increased, especially in the larger in- 
stitutions. Over ninety trades are listed in the 
Annals of last January. 

A great many of the boys do not follow the trades 
which they have learned in school. But this does 
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not necessarily indicate that industrial training in 
our schools is a failure, as the limited time spent 
in learning a trade does not permit a complete mas- 
tery of it. It is claimed that the habit of work and 
the knowledge of tools, combined with intellectual 
development and character, form a sufficient prep- 
aration for every-day life. 

War-time conditions have caused the recognition 
of the deaf as reliable and skilful operatives in the 
factory. But these conditions are only temporary, 
and we should not lose sight of the value of a knowl- 
edge of the building trades, printing, baking, farm- 
ing, and gardening, although in the Eastern states 
more tempting opportunities for employment will 
still be found in the large manufacturing plants. 
We are proud of the records made by former pupils 
of our schools, for as a rule they have made good 
in the trades and professions which they have fol- 
lowed in mature years, and we should continue to 
impress upon our present pupils the importance of 
work and the necessity of laying the foundations, 
in early years, for a successful career. 

In recent years more attention has been paid to 
the partially deaf and hard of hearing. In some 
schools classes in auricular work have formed and 
a few schools for the hard of hearing have been 
opened in our cities. 

Musie, military drill, and rhythm work are used 
in a number of our schools with very satisfactory 
results. 

In our first schools for the deaf all the teachers 
were men. They were expected to remain, if pos- 
sible, in the same school in which they had begun to 
teach, as it was thought that changes impaired the 
éfficiericy of the schools. The leaving of the profes- 
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sion of teaching to engage in other lines of work 
was severely condemned. College graduates were 
sought as teachers, and they consecrated their lives 
to the deaf with the same zeal and devotion which 
has ever characterized the pioneers of a new move- 
ment. These men considered themselves mission- 
aries to the deaf and, as much of the money used for 
the support of the schools was raised by private 
subscription, it was inevitable that the schools 
should be considered as charitable institutions. 
More and more in later years the schools have come 
to be regarded as educational institutions, but there 
is a constant demand in some states for a change 
of laws so that all schools for the deaf may be prop- 
erly classified. This Convention, and the National 
Association of the Deaf, have both declared that 
the deaf should be given an education by the state 
as matter of right not of charity, and that all schools 
for the deaf should have standing in the law as a 
part of the public-school system. 

For many years no women were employed to teach 
in our schools. But, as the age at which pupils 
were admitted was gradually lowered from twelve 
years to five, or even less, it became necessary to 
employ them in constantly increasing numbers. 
The introduction of the oral method also caused a 
steady demand for more women, especially in the 
primary grades, for no man has patience enough to 
teach little children, deaf or hearing. Seventy years 
ago, only four women were teaching in our schools 
for the deaf, but now nearly seventy-five per cent 
of our teachers are women. 

Some years after the establishment of the first 
school at Hartford, it became customary to train as 
teachers some of the graduates of the school, and 
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the other schools also realized the value of the deaf 
as instructors. At one time, over forty per cent of 
our teachers were deaf, but the growth of the oral 
method has gradually decreased the number of our 
deaf teachers. However, those who remain in the 
manual departments of our combined schools are 
regarded as most valuable teachers. 

It has always been found necessary to call the 
attention of parents of deaf children to the neces- 
sity of educating them, as many parents seem un- 
willing to send their children to our schools after 
their rejection by the public schools. Compulsory 
attendance laws for the deaf have been enacted in 
a number of states; but in others there is no way 
to compel ignorant parents to send their deaf chil- 
dren to school; and even if they finally consent to 
their stay in school a few years they can remove 
them at any time and place them in the factory. 

Although it was long felt that the teachers in the 
different schools should be able to profit by their 
varied experiences in teaching, it was not until 1847 
that the publication of the Annals was undertaken 
by the instructors of the American School. It was 
taken over by the Convention when the latter met 
for the first time, in 1850, at the New York Institu- 
tion. It was not issued during the Civil War, but 
in 1868 its publication was assumed by the First 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals. 

The organization of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, the founding of the Volta 
Bureau in 1887, and of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf in 
1890, have been of great assistance in the more re- 
cent growth and development of our schools. 

It was inevitable as the education of the deaf 
progressed and the number of schools increased that 
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the higher education of the deaf should be consid- 
ered, and forty-seven years after the founding of 
the first school, Gallaudet College was opened with 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet as its President. The gradu- 
ates of this college have filled many responsible posi- 
tions and many of them have become teachers. Its 
normal department has trained a good many teach- 
ers, also a number of principals and superintendents. 

We hear much about Americanization in these 
days, but schools for the deaf have been doing this 
work for years and are the real pioneers. In some 
schools eighty to ninety per cent of the pupils are 
of foreign parentage. 

Conditions since the beginning of the Great War 
in 1914 have severely tested our American schools 
for the deaf and most of them have struggled on 
with yearly deficits, having been forced to meet 
the increased cost of everything with but little help 
from state legislatures. We sometimes feel that 
the year 1920 is separated from 1914 by a century, 
as we see the changes that have taken place along 
all lines which affect our daily living. There have 
been differences of opinion among us in past years, 
and we do not agree entirely on all things to-day, 
but we must remember that the four Gospels were 
written by four different disciples and no two of 
them had the same conception of the life-work of 
Christ. Some of us would banish the language of 
signs, by an amendment to the Constitution if pos- 
sible, although the personal liberty of thousands of 
our fellows would be interfered with; while others 
consider the sign language as the great universal 
language. Some of us would obliterate all com- 
bined schools, while others would not hear to it. 
Some would forever do away with all residential 
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schools and establish day-schools, while others 
would never permit it. But after all, we believe 
in the same things, although we advocate different 
ways of doing them; so let us carry on conscien- 
tiously and tirelessly, ever with an upward look to 
Him who guides all righteous causes. 

FRANK R. WHEELER, 


Superintendent of the American School, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


LANGUAGE FOR ADVANCED GRADES 
OF DEAF PUPILS? 


A discussion of this subject presupposes that 
pupils reaching advanced grades in a school for the 
deaf have had all the necessary and up-to-date in- 
struction in elementary language and the drill that 
is necessary to acquaint them with the simpler and 
easier forms of expression. With this understand- 
ing I take great pleasure in passing to the discussion 
of the subject. 

A teacher who is ziven a class of advanced 
deaf pupils to be instructed in language has every 
prospect for a most delightful and pleasing labor. 
I say the teacher, not the person, because there is 
a vast difference. A teacher of language is one who 
knows literature, loves it, and can interpret it. He 
can make its study delightful to almost any deaf 
child with sufficient intelligence to reach an advanced 
class. He ean so present his work as to interest, 


1 Read before the Joint Convention of American Teachers of the 
Deaf at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, June 29, 1920. 
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arouse, and even thrill the class with new discoveries 
of thought and expression. The result of this inter- 
est is investigation and overtime work on the part 
of the pupils. 

A person assigned to this task might do none of 
these things. But, on the other hand, the work 
would be irksome, uninteresting, and even hateful to 
both the person and the class. So there is a great 
difference between a person and a teacher. Of 
course the teacher is a person, but a person, though 
presiding over a class, is not always a teacher. 

Literature is a product of the best minds at their 
best and under conditions which make for the sweet- 
est and richest expression. Good literature is an 
expression of the soul. It should, therefore, be ap- 
proached and taught as soul work. 

While this is true of all kinds of teaching, it is 
especially true of the teaching of language through 
literature. The teacher will see the beauty of 
thought and expression and will be able to make the 
class see. All avenues leading from the ideas or to 
the ideas will be opened up and both teacher and 
pupils will rolic therein. This is because the child’s 
mind craves to know and, as the study of literature 
keeps it in new fields of investigation, bringing to it 
continually new views of life and even of common- 
place things in life, its interest in and relish for the 
study increases; and like the starving colt which is 
permitted to pass from one good pasture field to 
another, both enjoying life and growing fat, so will 
the members of such a class in language enjoy the 
study and grow wise. 

These things I know because I have tested them 
in the actual classroom and study rooms. A few 
years ago when the Ohio School was unable to find 
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a teacher of English for the junior and senior 
classes, I threw those into one, making twenty-three 
members in the class, and taught the language for a 
full year. I cast aside all traditions of the school 
and of the profession, and led this large class into a 
real study of real literature. My first impression 
after a few lessons was that the work was far be- 
yond the education and ability of the pupils. It all 
appeared to them to be dark and unfathomable. 
They did not seem to know that literature had 
thought in it. To them it had beer but words. I 
was quite discouraged and was not sure that I was 
justified in such radical departure from old methods. 
But at the close of one recitation early in our work, 
one of the girls said the lesson was very beautiful. 
She liked it. To my surprise nearly ali of the 
members of the class expressed pleasure in it. Thus 
encouraged, I continued to present selection after 
selection of good literature. Not long selections, 
but always what I thought the class could master in 
one lesson. With the aid of a stenographer I pre- 
pared discussions of the lessons to be studied and 
furnished each pupil a carbon copy. This helped 
them greatly and stimulated effort. I soon found 
that the pupils were interested in their language 
work almost to the exclusion of preparing their other 
lessons. This of course had to be adjusted, but it 
encouraged me to continue the work as it had been 
commenced and to make more and more out of it. 

Not only did these pupils soon understand and 
enjoy poetry, including rhyme and rhythm, but they 
understood dialects and provincialisms. And when 
they learned that hearing and speaking people often 
contract their words and abridge sentences and that 
these find expression in good literature where char- 
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acters from all walks in life appear, their interest 
was inereased. They took delight in rewriting par- 
agraphs from the language of the unlearned charac- 
ters into good English. Instead of being everlast- 
ingly criticised they became critics. They also found 
that the idioms and proverbs they had once learned 
in segregated sentences were really found in compo- 
sition, and new meaning and interest were attached 
to them. In fact the whole year’s work grew in 
interest and understanding until the pupils began 
their evening study before the scheduled time, and 
often pursued it quite a while after the scheduled 
time for closing. The course of reading prescribed 
by the College was easily exhausted, even though it 
contained such difficult literature as Byron’s ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,’’ Milton’s ‘‘Comus,’’ Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’’ and Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s ‘Treasure Island.’’ At the close of the year 
six of the senior members of the class stood the en- 
trance examination to Gallaudet College and all 
passed, for the first time in years. 

In connection with this study of language was a 
persistent effort to teach the essentials of grammar, 
the classification of words with reference to their 
meaning and use, and also their relation to other 
words. But no time was wasted in the old form 
of parsing which required the repetition of prop- 
erties of words that any child will learn in a few 
lessons. Also very careful attention was given to 
the analysis by diagram showing the relation of all 
elements, either simple, complex, or compound. The 
emphasis was placed upon the real meaning of 
words, phrases, and clauses, and what purpose they 
serve in sentences. This the pupils liked also. 
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The third consideration in the study of language 
was the adoption of a plan of supervised and di- 
rected reading in all of the grades, setting apart a 
definite time for it and persistently following it up. 
The principle of the whole scheme is that language 
is learned best by those who have the best acquaint- 
ance with it as found in reading matter generally. 
It is therefore important that deaf children be made 
acquainted with extensive reading matter adapted 
to the grade and mental capacity. It is a well-known 
fact that pupils who read the most have the hest use 
of language, and those who read little or none have 
a very poor and inadequate use of language. 

Our scheme, therefore, provides for much read- 
ing under the supervision and with the aid of the 
teacher when necessary so as to insure information 
and understanding, the parents of interest. When 
the stage of general interest is reached not much 
more supervision is necessary. An intelligent use 
of the dictionary is often all that is required. But 
pupils should be taught how to use the dictionary. 
We have learned also that the pupils should be 
taught to depend largely upon the context and te 
look out for figurative language, for the dictionary 
is often misleading. This is a difficult matter for 
a deaf child. 

All children are delighted when they reach the age 
of slang language either in the oral or written ex- 
pression. Hearing children use slang and symbolic 
language to.a greater extent than they do when they 
reach manhood and womanhood. It indicates that 
they like it. To them it is very expressive; besides 
a better language is often lacking. In this regard 
the deaf child is not unlike the hearing, except that 
he does not come in contact with so much of it. But 
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when his attention is called to the use of symbolic 
language and he understands the significance, he 
usually takes delight in using it as much as possible. 
You cannot please your class in language more than 
by presenting it with a selection involving figures 
of speech, or slang and bywords. The pupils feel 
they are then dealing with the real life of hearing 
people, and by understanding their language they 
become more like them and can meet them on a 
common ground. <A joke or pun placed on the wall 
slate occasionally will arouse discussion and in- 
crease interest. 

Figures of speech, idioms, and proverbs are all 
best taught in the composition. The old method of 
teaching these important phases of language in seg- 
regated, individual sentences was never effective. 
But when they are taught in connection with other 
language, the pupils immediately see their signifi- 
cance and force, and therefore get the proper knowl- 
edge of their meaning and use. All of this is best 
developed in supervised reading. Therefore, we at- 
tach as much importance to it as to any other form 
of language teaching. The avenues to a good under- 
standing and use of language are: 

1. The study of a composition from the standpoint of 
the meaning and relation of words, phrases, and clauses, 
generally known as grammar and analysis; 

2. The study also of irregular language, such as figures 
of speech, idioms, proverbs, slang, and bywords; and 

3. An association with language by the reading of it. 

Perhaps all of this can best be shown by the dis- 
cussion of a few selections as we think they should 
be presented to an advanced class of deaf. pupils. 

In presenting a selection, easier ones should be 
given first and those in which children would have 
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a natural interest. This applies to all children as 
well. When I was superintendent of a public school, 
the junior high school teacher had a rebellion on his 
hands in trying to teach some literature. The mat- 
ter had grown to be a very serious one and came up 
to me for adjustment. The pupils had refused to 
write compositions, to recite, or to take any other 
respectable part in the work. I investigated very 
carefully the cause, and found that the teacher did 
not know any literature, was entirely unable to lead 
and interest the pupils in its study, and in making 
assignments of topics he did not suit them to the 
pupils. Of course, I had to support him as far as 
possible, and yet I felt his entire scheme was inade- 
quate and wrong in principle. I asked him if he 
would object to my taking the class for one Friday 
afternoon. He said he would be delighted to be 
relieved, and would not feel it a reflection upon him 
for me to take the class. I therefore made the selec- 
tions of ‘‘Miles Standish’’ and ‘‘The Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night.’’ As you well know these are both 
love stories. The pupils were at the proper age to 
be interested in love-making. I gave them a pre- 
liminary talk, just enough that they might get the 
gist of both stories. Then I divided ‘‘ Miles Stand- 
ish’’ into several parts and assigned to pupils to 
paraphrase. ‘‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night’’ was 
likewise divided into parts to be committed and 
recited. When Friday afternoon came every pupil 
was prepared, and such a happy afternoon as they 
had! The paraphrasing was excellent, and went 
deep into the subject. The old story of love, disap- 
pointment, unselfishness, and self-sacrifice was 
brought out. ‘‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night’’ was 
beautifully recited, and understood, and thoroughly 
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discussed. There was no more trouble in that junior 
high school in literature. 

This principle applies to deaf pupils in advanced 
grades. They have all the instincts of the hearing 
pupils, are interested in the same things, and should 
be led into the study of literature by natural and 
easy routes. They will then associate more with 
language through their reading and gain informa- 
tion they much need in life, and become better edu- 
cated. They will form also a permanent habit of 
reading which will be a continual pleasure to them. 


Our first suggestive study is Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ poem ‘‘The Last Leaf.’’ The pupils should 
be informed as to who Holmes was, the general na- 
ture and extent of his writings, how he ranks in 
American literature, and any interesting things 
about him. They may then be introduced to this 
poem. Three stanzas will be enough for one lesson: 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


These questions might be given to the class to be 
used in connection with the study: 


What does ‘‘in his prime’’ mean ? 

What word could you substitute for ‘‘ere’’? 

What is a pruning-knife and why is it used here? 

What does it really mean in this use? 

Why does ‘‘Time’’ begin with a capital letter being the 
last word in the line? 

What does ‘‘cut him down’’ mean? 

Rewrite the first three lines in natural language. 

What is the meaning of the word ‘‘Crier’’? 

Why was it necessary in the early history of our coun- 
try for towns to have criers ? 
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What does ‘‘on his round’’ mean? 
Rewrite the whole stanza in simple language. 
What does the clause ‘‘ere the pruning-knife of Time 
eut him down’’ modify? 
The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names that he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


What does ‘‘mossy marbles’’ refer to? 
Why is ‘‘marbles’’ in the plural? 
Why are they spoken of as ‘‘mossy’’? 
How do these mossy marbles rest on the lips of those 
who are dead? 
What is the meaning of the word ‘‘prest’’ in this sen- 
tence ? 
What does ‘‘that he has prest in their bloom’’ modify? 
What part of speech is ‘‘that’’? 
What is ‘‘that’’ the object of? 
How will you read it to show it an object? 
Where are the names that he once loved to hear? 
What does ‘‘tomb’’ mean in this sentence? 
What does the clause ‘‘he loved to hear’’ modify ? 
What part of speech is ‘‘that’’ and what is it the 
object of? 
What is the construction of ‘‘names’’? 
What does ‘‘for many a year’’ modify? 
What does ‘‘on the tomb’’ modify? 
Do you think Mr. Holmes was speaking from experi- 
ence when he said ‘‘the lips that he has prest’’? 
Rewrite the stanza, putting it in simple language. 
And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 
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What does ‘‘the last leaf upon the tree’’ describe here? 

What figure of speech is it? 

Do you think it is a more beautiful expression than 
‘‘the last of my family’’? 

What does ‘‘in the spring’’ mean? 

Do some leaves hang on to the trees until springtime? 

Do you think this man would have to be very old to 
be like ‘‘the last leaf upon the tree in the spring’’? 

What people does ‘‘them’’ refer to? 

Do younger people smile at old folks as they totter along 
the way? 

What does ‘‘bough”’ ordinarily mean? 

What does ‘‘old forsaken bough’’ mean in this stanza? 

How do people cling to life? 

What does the phrase ‘‘in the spring’’ modify? 

What part of speech is ‘‘where’’ in this sentence? 

What two words is it equivalent to? 

Paraphrase this stanza into simple, easy language. 

Take a selection from ‘‘The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come’’ and let your pupils become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the boy Chad. Tell them 
enough of this story to interest them, and they will 
read the book. Chad’s prayer: 

‘‘God!’’ he said simply, ‘‘I hain’t nothin’ but a boy, 
but I got to ack like a man now. I’m a-goin’ now. I 
don’t believe You keer much, and seems like I bring ever’- 
body bad luck; an’ I’m goin’ to live up hyeh on the moun- 
tain jes’ as long as I can. I don’t want you to think I’m 
a-complainin’—fer I ain’t? Only hit does seem sort 0’ 
curious that You’d let me down hyeh—with a keerin’ fer 
nobody now, an’ nobody a-keerin’ fer me. But Thy ways 
is inserutable—least wise, that’s what the circuit rider 
says—an’ I ain’t got a word more to say. Amen.”’ 

There are many words in this little prayer which 
a class of deaf children will not understand in the 
beginning. They should all be pointed out to the 
class and proper words substituted. Show the class 
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the double negatives where they exist, and show 
them how a double negative makes an affirmative. 


What does ‘‘let me down hyeh”’ really mean? 

Why does ‘‘Thy’’ begin with a capital letter? 

What words can you substitute for ‘‘least wise’’? 

What is a circuit rider? 

Why were they once so numerous in our country, and 
so few now? 

What does ‘‘Amen’’ mean? 

Do very many people talk a language like Chad’s? 

Where are they found? 

Do you understand the full meaning of this little prayer? 

Rewrite it into good language. 


Take the Twenty-third Psalm. It is figurative 
language almost throughout. Many schools for the 
deaf have the pupils commit it to memory. Yet 
without explanation or preliminary training in fig- 


urative language, not many have any idea of its 
meaning. It offers a world of opportunity for val- 
uable information, including history, customs, man- 
ners, punishments, and kinds of work. 


1. ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want.’’ 

How was the Lord David’s shepherd ? 

What is the work of a shepherd? 

Why will David not want? 

What will he not want? 

Can you express the same idea in any more beautiful 
language than David used ? 

Is the Lord a shepherd to all people? 

Is ‘‘want’’ a transitive or an intransitive verb? 

2. ‘‘He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; He 
leadeth me beside the still waters.’’ 

What does ‘‘He’’ refer to? 

What does ‘‘me”’ refer to? 

What does he mean by ‘‘green pastures’’? 

Tell how sheep were cared for in Palestine. 
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How are sheep cared for in the western part of the 
United States? 

What are still waters? 

How do green pastures and still waters apply to a good 
life ? 


For the imagination: 


Can you see the sheep in green pastures just filling 
themselves and then lying down to rest? 

Can you see those pastures grow thin and dry because 
of the lack of rain? 

Can you see the sheep later beside the river, lake, or sea? 

Can you see the still waters, and can you contrast it 
with a dashing, running creek? 


So on through this beautiful psalm. Every ave- 
nue of thought should be opened up to the children 
and each beautiful expression fully explained. At 


the end they will know what it means. ‘‘Restoreth 
my soul,’’ ‘* Valley of the shadow of death,’’ ‘‘Thy 
rod and Thy staff,’’ ‘‘Preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies,’’ ‘‘Cup runneth 
over’’—all these offer excellent opportunities for in- 
formation increasing the child’s knowledge and pre- 
paring him to understand figurative language at 
other times when the teacher is not present. 


And so with the study of idiomatic English the 
teacher must continually call attention to the un- 
usual words, and to all forms of syntax out of the 
ordinary. No chance should be lost in making the 
study of a selection real, as a piece of human work 
and representing the experiences of nearly all 
human beings. In the study of literature, imagina- 
tion plays a great part, and unless the teacher is 
full of it, it is very difficult for him to lead a class 
so that the pupils may see what the author saw and 
feel in a measure what the author felt. 
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Miss Helen Keller was to speak in Columbus, 
Ohio. Before the address I was in conversation 
with two psychologists, one a professor of Ohio 
State University and the other a professor in a 
nearby college. They were discussing the impos- 
sibility of a deaf person’s having imagination. 
They had it reasoned out and backed up by high 
authority. The conclusion was that no person born 
deaf could have imagination. By and by, when 
Miss Keller’s address was finished, an opportunity 
was given for persons to ask questions. One of 
these psychologists asked her what faculty of the 
mind had served her greatest purpose in getting 
and using her education. Her fingers at once 
flashed the answer, ‘‘Imagination.’’ This did me a 
lot of good, for I had already told them I thought 
they did not understand the mental activities of the 
congenitally deaf person. But they seemed to think 
that they had very high authority for their judg- 
ment, and evidently with all certainty of purpose 
wished to learn from Miss Keller what faculty or 
faculties of the mind had taken the place of the 
imagination with such great success as was evi- 
denced by her education. I did not discuss it with 
the professors afterwards, but I take it they thought 
she was mistaken. 

Deafness does not of itself impair any faculty of 
the mind, nor does it deprive any faculty of the mind 
of its fullest development, if opportunity is offered 
under good teaching and good environment. But 
so many teachers lack faith in what the deaf can 
learn. They therefore keep within the well-known 
forms of expression of the primary grades, and fol- 
low old methods. 
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Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, in a very able address on 
‘‘Deaf-Mutism’’ published in the International Re- 
view for July, 1875, points out clearly the difficulty 
a congenitally deaf person has in mastering lan- 
guage, and accounts for the so-called deaf-mutisms 
which were once more prevalent than now in the 
language of the deaf. He says: 


A large vocabulary of words may be mastered, a limited 
ability of imperfect expression may be secured; in certain 
eases even, and with a peculiar class of minds, there may 
be an approximation to a correct use and full understand- 
ing of verbal language. But where the habit of thinking 
in signs is once well-established, we question whether men- 
tal deaf-mutism is likely ever to be completely removed 
by the available processes of school training. 

The mute thus educated must remain a foreigner to his 
native tongue; laboring with almost every line he attempts 
to read; translating everything into signs before he can 
understand or enjoy, often losing thus the point of an 
argument or the cream of a joke. 

* * * * * 


Not until we can understand and speak the new language 
without translation does its use cease to be a labor to us, 
and we certainly do not feel at home in it until we can use 
it as a vehicle of thought. 


* * * * * * * 


The deaf-mute who never acquires the power of think- 
ing in verbal language has few incentives to read. He 
may pick up simple items of news from the daily papers. 
He may now and then, with dictionary by his side, take 
in the full import of some book. He will be more apt to 
skim what he pretends to read, comprehending enough to 
afford some pleasure and perhaps a little profit, but re- 
maining mentally oblivious of much that the hearing and 
speaking reader will understand and enjoy. 

Many instances have fallen under the personal notice 
of the writer, where deaf-mutes of unusual intelligence 
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were debarred from all real enjoyment of reading, simply 
because they had been allowed in early life to confirm the 
natural tendency to think in signs, and had not been com- 
pelled to acquire the power of thinking in verbal language. 

And if reading be so difficult and profitless to one who 
continues in the condition of mental deaf-mutism, what 
must be said of his power of verbal expression? How can 
he be expected to write correctly who cannot read under- 
standingly ? 


Dr. Gallaudet has hit the language nail squarely 
on the head. It is impossible for a deaf child to 
learn language unless he is made acquainted with 
language from the beginning of his education and 
in a much more general way than is practised in 
most of our schools. It is true that much black- 
board work on the part of the teacher is fundamen- 
tal. The child must be taught the simplest forms 
of expression and later the more complex and com- 
pound forms on the wall slate, charts, and note- 
books. It would be as foolish to plunge a child into 
a book without this preliminary training covering 
several years as it has been in many instances to be 
satisfied with this preliminary training and omit a 
more general reading. The two go hand in hand. 
And the time will never come in the school life of a 
deaf pupil when the teacher can neglect to return 
to the primary expressions referred to above. But 
by a systematic, graduated course of reading the 
necessity for referring to standardized expressions 
taught in the lower grades will grow less and less. 
Deaf-mutisms largely disappear with the study of 
language through literature. This study of course 
does not mean an understanding of the context alone, 
but covers also reproductions and original composi- 
tion on matter which may appear in the discussion. 
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The questions asked in this discussion are them- 
selves instructive. The answers surely call on the 
pupil for the use of language. The study offers an 
opportunity for a very wide range of questions, all 
enriching the pupil’s vocabulary and helping him to 
form the habit of thinking in what Dr. Gallaudet 
calls ‘‘his native tongue.’’ 


This training naturally takes him away from 
habits he may have formed on the playground or 
elsewhere out of school, and holds him for the time 
being in an environment of good language. No 
school need expect those of its pupils to have a free 
and easy use of language, or even a clear conception 
of the printed page, who have not been thoroughly 
grounded from the beginning to the end of the 
course in the habit of reading. 


Several years ago Dr. Gordon, then professor at 
Gallaudet College, said that but few congenitally 
deaf pupils entering college could read an ordinary 
page of idiomatic English and understand it. His 
criticism was not upon the pupils entering college 
but upon the schools from which they came. You 
might as well expect a lot of boys to swim who had 
never been in water, although their parents may 
have given them practice on dry land, as to expect 
the deaf to understand the printed page when they 
have never been taught, or exercised, or practised 
in the language of thousands of pages. Here then 
lies the work of the school and the teachers. 


It is not hard to understand why, in the early 
days of the education of the deaf in the United 
States, the work was difficult and less general than 
it is to-day. In the first place, it was new and no 
one understood its possibilities. In the second 
place, the equipment was meager. In the third 
place, a teacher, though chosen from the scholarly 
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professions, did not have access to the thousands of 
books that are in existence to-day. The literature 
most in use at that time was the classics. These 
professors were students of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and the writings that usually go with such studies. 
But it was never thought, perhaps, that these would 
be applicable to the instruction of deaf children. 
But the very best of these works have been simpli- 
fied, re-translated, and put into practical and suit- 
able form. Besides, many new ones have been pub- 
lished. There is therefore no reason why these new 
things should not be used abundantly in all schools 
for the deaf. They bring language of all kinds 
within reach of the teacher and pupils. And very 
little effort on the part of the capable teacher will 
increase his faith and stimulate his efforts to the 
everlasting good and enduring happiness of the 
pupils. 

But it is not all with the teacher. The school 
must furnish the books, magazines, and other equip- 
ment. Equally important, it must furnish the read- 
ing and language atmosphere. It must have a 
strong conviction on the subject. Every good effort 
of the pupils must be applauded and bulletined. 
Attention must be called to every sign of progress, 
and success must be heralded from the chapel stage, 
not as a preachment, but as propaganda. It re- 
quires teamwork, equipping, teaching, supervising, 
inspecting, testing, supplementing, praising, and 
righteously exploiting. All are necessary to make a 
first-class success of language proficiency in a school 
for deaf children. Happy is the school whose team 
has this great work as one of its goals! 


JOHN W. JONES, 


Superintendent of the Ohio School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION * 


There is no reason why this paper should be called 
‘‘Preparation for College in English Composition, 
because what I have to say applies just as well to 
the teaching of English to all deaf pupils in the 
upper grades, whether they go to college or not. 

Four years ago, Gallaudet College revised its en- 
trance requirements in English. The examination, 
formerly treated as a single unit, was subdivided 
into Grammar, Composition, and Reading. At the 
same time the College issued a pamphlet stating 
definitely the preparation in English expected of 
each candidate for admission to the Preparatory 
Class. 

There were several reasons for this change. It 
was thought by some superintendents that the course 
in Reading was too difficult for the average deaf boy 
and girl; that the requirements for admission in 
Composition were indefinite; that the requirements 
for the three subjects were not sufficiently differ- 
entiated. They also added that they did not know 
exactly what the College wished in the way of prep- 
aration. 

On the other hand, we at the College who prepared 
the questions and read the entrance papers felt that 
it was only fair to the pupil that three people, in- 
stead of one person, should do this work. Therefore, 
the committee appointed to revise the requirements 
greatly simplified the course in Reading. And in 
a pamphlet published at the time, as well as in sub- 


*Read before the Joint Convention of American Teachers of the 
Deaf at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, July 3, 1920. 
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sequent catalogues, it stated exactly what was ex- 
pected in the preparation of a pupil in Grammar, 
in Composition, and in Reading. 

For the past four years I have had the pleasure, 
often a doubtful one, I must confess, of reading the 
entrance papers in English Composition, papers 
written by more than three hundred of the brightest 
pupils of the schools from which our students come. 
In reading these papers I have been struck by cer- 
tain errors common not only to the pupils of one 
school, but common to nearly all. Such errors are: 
lack of understanding of the meaning of a sentence 
or of a paragraph; inability to ask and to answer 
questions; inability to grasp the main thought in 
a sentence or paragraph; lack of definiteness in ex- 
pression; ignorance of the technique of English. 
It is the object of this paper to point out a few of 
these common errors, and to suggest to the teachers 
a possible remedy for some of them. I shall give 
five short examples. 

Why, after ten or twelve years in school, should 
a pupil write English like this? The following let- 
ter is in reply to the request, ‘‘Write a letter to the 
Goodyear Company, Akron, Ohio, asking for a po- 
sition.’’ 


Goodyear Rubber Company, 

Akron, Ohio, 

Gentlemen :— 

I will write a letter to you today as I often 
heard and read the newspaper about your circum- 
stance and the workers are fine works. 

I want to apply for a position. What kinds fac- 
tories that would suit for the women? Please tell 
me at once and say how much wages of each position. 
How many girls and women are there? 
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How much cost, if I start to learn how to work and 
how long it will take the other girls to learn 
Hoping to hear from you as soon as you possibly. 
I am, 
Yours truly. 
(Miss) 


Here is another sample: 
The Goodyear Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Dear Sirs: 
I submit my application for your company. I want 
a good position that I weigh 160 pounds. 


The following is in answer to ‘‘Describe the 
teacher who is conducting your examination in Eng- 
lish Composition.’’ 


My teacher is Miss who has taught me four 
years. I think she is the best I ever had because she 
knows how to teach the deaf pupils. She has taught 
the deaf for many years. This year she teaches the 
Seniors and I think she has done her best and every- 
body thinks that she is the best that ever taught the 
Seniors. She always is ready to help any one who 
needs help. 


In reply to these instructions, ‘‘ Write a telegram 
to your father asking him to meet you at a certain 
place at a certain time,’’ is the following. 


John Doe, 
77 Blank ave 


? 


My dear Father: On June 28th I will go home for my 

summer vacation. Please meet me at the Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad Station in —— (City) at 11 o’clock 

Your loving son 

This paragraph, taken from a text-book used in 
history by the students of the Preparatory Class, 
had to be dealt with as indicated below. 
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Tax Farming.—Rome adopted for her provinces 
the method of taxation that she found in force in 
many of them. She did not herself at this time build 
up a system of tax collectors. She ‘‘farmed out”’ 
the right to collect taxes from each province. That 
is, she sold the right, usually at a public sale to the 
highest bidder. Of course, the Senate first fixed the 
proportion of produce or amount of money which 
each part of the province was to pay. Then the con- 
tractor, or ‘‘farmer’’ paid down a lump sum, and had 
for himself all that he could squeeze from the province 
above that sum and the expenses of his agent. 


‘‘Copy the above paragraph carefully. Change 
each sentence in the paragraph to a question. Do 
not write questions that may be answered by ‘Yes,’ 
or ‘No.’ Rewrite the paragraph in your own lan- 
guage.’’ 

Here is how one candidate for admission treated 
the paragraph in question: 

What was Rome doing? 

What did she not do at that time? 

How did she frame out? 

Where did she sell at the highest bidder? 

Then what did the contractor or ‘‘Farmer’’ do? 

Rome was going to sell her provinces, but she was 
going to get the money back which were taxed. Then 
she figured all out she could about her provinces. All 
her provinces were sold at the public sale to the high- 
est bidder. Then someone would try to get some- 
thing at the highest prices and everyone paid down 
alump sum. After paying the agent, she gains little 
more money than they were worth, besides with taxa- 
tions on them. 

Mistakes like these lead us to the question whether 
the pupil has been properly taught, and whether the 
superintendent has as carefully chosen the teacher 
for his advanced grades as he has for his primary 
department. 
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It goes without saying that a teacher should be a 
master of the principles of the English language 
and should endeavor to teach these. It is a waste 
of time to correct mistakes that the pupil should not 
have made or that he should be able to correct 
himself. 


What should be the purpose of all our teaching, 
for a definite purpose we must have if we hope to 
get anywhere? It seems to me that our object 
should be twofold. First, we must teach the pupil 
to understand what he reads; second, to express his 
thoughts so that others may understand him. Can 
this be done? If so, how? 

Too often we expect our pupils to express them- 
selves before we have given them the means of ex- 
pression. A friend of mine is teaching a little deaf 
girl of three years, and I have been impressed with 
the amount of information that is being given the 
child. As yet there has been no attempt to have the 
child express herself. 


Every schoolroom should have a library with 
books suited to the understanding of the pupils, and 
every day the teacher should spend half an hour 
reading with her pupils. The daily paper and the 
magazine should be used as part of the day’s work. 
If the pupil meets a word with which he is unfa- 
miliar, give him a synonym for the word, or if he 
is advanced enough, send him to the dictionary 
to look up the word. Give him the written word, 
not the sign. In our daily use of English all of us 
know the meanings of many words that we seldom 
use in writing or in conversation. We have cb- 
tained this knowledge by reading or by study and, 
although we do not use these words in expressing 
ourselves, it is invaluable knowledge. 
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Another way to add to the pupil’s vocabulary 1s 
to require him to metaphrase. The results may not 
always be pleasing, but if the teacher takes care to 
underscore words for which synonyms may be sub- 
stituted, he will find that his pupils are adding to 
their vocabulary each day. 


Often the language of the text-book puzzles the 
pupil. One word for which he does not know the 
meaning may baffle him completely, and the sentence 
may have no meaning to him because of that par- 
ticular word. It is a good plan to go over the ad- 
vance lesson in history with the class, giving syno- 
nyms for new words. Be sure that you write the 
word and the synonym. 


After our pupils leave school, practically all the 
composition that they need is letter writing and 
written conversation. Therefore, in letter writing 
we should teach thoroughly the headings, addresses, 
salutations, the complimentary close, and the sig- 
nature. There is no excuse for such mistakes in a 
salutation as ‘‘Dear the Faculty,’’ or ‘‘Dear Gen- 
tlemen,’’ or ‘‘Dear Teacher,’’ or ‘‘Dear Edward,’’ 
as one of our students addressed Dr. Fay, or for 
such an ending as ‘‘Your loving friend’’ when con- 
cluding a letter asking for a business position. 


I notice that many candidates for admission to 
college seem unable to ask a question requiring a 
definite answer, or to write a definite answer to a 
question. Teach your pupils to make each question 
complete in itself and not depend upon a former or 
subsequent question to make its meaning clear. 
Much time should be spent in writing questions and 
answers. It is needless to say that the purpose of 

- questioning is to require the pupil to think; not 
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merely to parrot what he has read in his book. It 
interests the pupils to have them change the declara- 
tive sentences of the history book to interrogative 
sentences. Do not ask your pupils, ‘‘Did X do so 
and so?’’ but ‘‘Why did X do so and so?’’ or ‘‘ How 
did X do 

English is my hobby, and I suppose I ride it 
rather hard, for last year one of the students car- 
tooned the Faculty of the College and represented 
me as Moses with a revised Decalogue, but with five 
commandments instead of ten. These were: 


1. Write short sentences. No sentence may contain more 
than thirty words. 

2. Whenever possible use the active voice. 

3. Place the modifiers as near as possible to the words 
they modify. 

4. Secure balance by placing your subject, predicate, 
object or complement as near the middle of the sentence 
as possible. 

5. Avoid the use of pronouns and indefinite expressions. 
Use nouns whenever possible. 


The cartoon amused me, but I felt gratified that 
some of the pupils recognized the principles that I 
was trying to impress upon them. 

I have spoken of metaphrasing as a means of ac- 
quiring a vocabulary, and I wish to speak of the 
value of paraphrasing as a means of self-expression. 
In my own experience I remember being required 
to paraphrase Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village,’’ and 
I think the experience one of the most valuable les- 
sons in English I ever had in high school. For the 
deaf, ‘‘Hiawatha’’ is an excellent poem to para- 
phrase and to ask questions about. Many words are 
repeated so often that a pupil soon acquires a vocab- 
ulary without looking up too many new words, a 
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process extremely tiresome in the translation of a 
foreign language. 

Other valuable exercises are the changing of com- 
pound to complex and simple sentences, and the 
expansion of the simple sentence to the compound 
and complex sentence, the changing of words to 
clauses, of dependent clauses to phrases, and the 
changing from the passive to the active voice. 

The last catalogue of the College states very defi- 
nitely what is expected in English composition of 
the pupil who is preparing to enter college. He is 
expected to have a knowledge of the ordinary forms 
of capitalization and punctuation. The examination 
paper in English composition aims to be a test of 
the pupil’s understanding and of his ability to ex- 
press himself intelligibly. He is usually given an 
article to read, taken from the text-book in history 
which he will study in the fall. He is asked to re- 
produce this article, and to ask or to answer ques- 
tions based upon it. He is also asked to do some 
original work, such as writing a telegram, a letter, 
a description of some person or place, or an expla- 
nation. He is usually asked to show that he is able 
to transform elements. 

Let me emphasize again the importance of form- 
ing good habits of writing in your pupils when they 
are young. We all have habits which we formed in 
childhood, habits of speech that cling to us all our 
lives. How grateful we should be to-day if some 
harsh teacher in the distant past had eradicated our 
ill-formed habits when we were young! 


HERBERT E. DAY, 
Professor of English in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE ROCHESTER METHOD: 


The Rochester Method is a distinct system which, 
by reason of its successful development from an 
original theory, has taken its place among the vari- 
ous methods of instruction in schools for the deaf. 
According to the popular impression, it is all finger- 
spelling, no signs at all, and comparatively little 
speech. This is reflected in the technical designa- 
tion, the ‘‘Manual Alphabet Method,’’ which was 
recommended by the committee appointed in 1892 by 
the Conference of Principals to simplify and classify 
the nomenclature of methods. While it is classified 
correctly as to the distinctive features of our teach- 
ing, yet it is somewhat misleading in name. The 
term ‘‘ Manual-Oral’’ should more properly indicate 
our true and ultimate aim which, however, finds its 
best expression in the title of our school periodical, 
‘‘ Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf.’’ 


In 1878 Dr. Westervelt, then in his second year 
as superintendent of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf, declared the theory with which his name is 
inseparably linked. Though a sign-maker unsur- 
passed in skill and grace, he determined to abolish 
the use of signs with their inevitable distortion of 
language, not only from the classroom, but, for the 
sake of consistency, also from the whole school life 
of his pupils. The fact that the adult deaf in those 
days characteristically deteriorated mentally, lost 
their interest in reading and showed a tendency 


*Read before the Joint Convention of American Teachers of the 
Deaf at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, June 30, 1920. Mr. McLaughlin 
gave a partial demonstration of the Rochester Method in rendering 
his entire paper by means of a remarkably clear use of the manual 
alphabet.—I. S. F. 
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toward shyness and timidity in the larger affairs of 
life—a fact which was painfully apparent to him 
in his life-long association with the deaf—convinced 
Dr. Westervelt that there was an inherent defect in 
the foundation of education as laid in the school- 
room. How to reach the minds and hearts of the 
mass of congenitally deaf children and closely ap- 
proximate their conditions of studying and thinking 
to those under which normal hearing children grow, 
became his chief concern. The psychologist in him 
refused to believe there was such a condition as the 
‘‘deaf-mute mind,’’ with its need of a simplified or 
artificial language; philosopher that he was, he in- 
sisted that the human mind, a God-given gift, func- 
tions best with the proper workings of the laws of 
language growth, regardless of whether a chief ave- 
nue of the mind is closed. In other words, he fully 
believed that the deaf child should and could be 
made into a reasoning being. Thus he came to the 
conviction that English as spoken and written should 
be exclusively used in the classroom, and through- 
out all the activities of his pupils for the ultimate 
result of moulding their minds into the correct forms 
of thinking. After eight years of earnest effort, 
Dr. Westervelt was able to submit at the California 
Convention in 1886 results which demonstrated con- 
clusively that children who are born deaf can be 
taught the English language without recourse to 
signs. 

Now after forty-two years of constant use, the 
Rochester Method has reached such expansion and 
development as has convinced us in our own minds 
that it is a rational, progressive method of instruct- 
ing the deaf. It is analogous in its main respects 
to the method under which the deaf-blind are edu- 
cated. 
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What, in essence, is the Rochester method? Let 
me repeat from Dr. Westervelt: ‘‘It is the principle 
of our method of instruction that the child has a 
right to receive instruction through that form of our 
language which he can understand most readily, 
with the least strain of attention, and the least diver- 
sion from the thought to the organ of its expres- 
sion.’’ If you could witness the dexterity with 
which pupils let fingers fly, flashing thoughts in cor- 
rect form from mind to mind, the readiness with 
which they speak and read lips, the rapidity with 
which they grasp the unit of thought, you would ap- 
preciate the truth of this principle. 

Every word is spelled, written, or spoken. These 
three modes of expression are constantly as well as 
abundantly interchanged, with the object of generat- 
ing such a driving power of repetition as will make 
the use of idiomatic and colloquial language a habit 
with pupils. Teachers and officers, who are re- 
cruited from normal schools, and colleges, or at 
large, know nothing whatever of the sign language, 
and communicate freely with children by spelling or 
speech, talking to them as they would to hearing 
children and never for a moment hesitating as to 
what words to use. There is a complete absence 
of that embarrassment which is apt to ensue between 
teacher and pupil with the introduction of conven- 
tional gestures, or when the words are spoken and 
not understood. With teachers, officers, and pupils 
all spelling and speaking after these many years, 
there is an atmosphere about the school that is dis- 
tinctly English, and which, as if by second nature, 
reacts on the minds of children, making them ever 
desirous to spell, speak, and think along the gram- 
matical lines of thought. The desire to make signs 
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is completely removed.: In fact, precedent has be- 
come so strongly established that the sign-maker, 
upon entering our school from another, immediately 
falls under its spell and feels quickened in thought 
as he has never been before. Surrounded by pupils 
and teachers spelling and speaking with easy free- 
dom and in open confidence, he feels instinctively 
that sign-making is entirely out of place, and after 
a year or so he is likely to be one of the most ardent 
followers of the method, for there have been opened 
to him such possibilities as will spur him to greater 
mental effort. He has learned to pull down a book 
unafraid, and he can sit down to write a letter that 
he does not need to submit for correction. For 
what can be more wonderful than self-confidence? 
And how ean this asset be given to the deaf child 
without first causing him to feel of his own volition 
that the English he uses is intelligible to anybody 
and puts him ahead in his studying? It is a fact 
that sign-making pupils entering our school have, 
almost without exception, undergone mental changes 
that were truly pleasurable to them. Those children 
were generally of the intelligent sort. It was the 
birth of self-confidence, the sense of newly acquired 
power, the propelling force of a good command of 
English that reanimated them. 

Upon becoming adults, they sometimes resume 
making signs in other communities of the deaf. This 
is their own affair; for it is our theory that once his 
mind is accustomed to correct habits of thinking in 
English, the adult deaf person can make signs with- 
out hindrance to his own mental growth. This is 
well demonstrated in the case of the semi-deaf, or 
semi-mute, who has used speech and English all his 
life. Let the adult deaf make signs when they 
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choose; but, by all means keep the signs out of the 
schoolroom, and even from the entire school. 

Does finder-spelling interfere with speech or 
speech-reading? Thus far we have reason to be- 
lieve that if the question is to be determined largely 
by the aptitude of the pupil for speech and lip-read- 
ing, the Rochester Method is peculiarly fitted as a 
means to that end. Ours is virtually an oral method 
using the manual alphabet as a strong prop. Teach- 
ers and officers invariably speak and spell at the 
same time, leaving it to the pupil to read the hand 
or the lips alternately, separately, or simultan- 
eously. This practice is carried on not only in the 
classroom, but wherever teacher and pupil meet, 
thus affording abundant practice in lip-reading un- 
der changing circumstances. Again, it is not un- 
usual for most of the advanced pupils to speak and 
spell, either at recitation or in open assembly. It 
is not so much the practice in articulation as the 
careful weighing of words for their sequence that 
prompts this common practice among the upper 
classes. Many pupils testify to the fact that as 
they read or talk on the fingers they are conscious 
of an involuntary movement of the throat muscles. 
They attribute it to an impulse that would fairly 
burst into song, and declare that they find it a genu- 
ine aid to the tuning of emotions in the course of 
reading. During the past year, I noticed that four 
congenitally deaf children in the fifth grade were 
committing to memory chiefly through inaudible 
speech, and learned from them that they thought 
in finger-spelling for construction thinking, and 
thought in speech for the sense of smoothness. 
Speech and lip-reading are kept up to a surprising 
extent among the graduates and former pupils of 
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our school, who testify that as long as they use good 
English and keep well informed, they do not hesi- 
tate about mingling with their hearing associates, 
and communicate by speech, spelling, or writing, 
according as the occasion requires. On the whole, 
there is a wealth of testimony to show that finger- 
spelling is an aid, rather than a hindrance to speech 
and lip-reading. 

In addition to the main advantage of rendering a 
visible language, the use of manual spelling is help- 
ful in other ways which blend into the important 
factor of discipline. Constant practice in finger- 
spelling disciplines the eye, concentrates the atten- 
tion, sharpens the perceptions. And what we value 
as indispensable for moral training, it is an actual 
restraint upon temper as well as a developer of per- 
sonal dignity, which is due in part to the measured 
utterance which dactylology necessitates. 

At our school all communication among the pupils 
is through visible English words—‘‘ Constantly us- 
ing and seeing language in the schoolroom, language 
at play, language at work, language at the table.’’ 
This abundant use of colloquial language brings out 
the practice of using the right word at the right 
time. Synonyms, antonyms, and the various mean- 
ings of words as well as sentence forms, become 
fixed in the pupil’s thoughts through the aptness of 
the occasion and the force of constant repetition. 
‘‘What do you call this?’’ ‘‘What does this word 
mean?’’ ‘‘Is this correct English to say?’’—these 
and kindred questions are asked almost daily. We 
encourage this spirit of helpfulness among pupils, 
as it neutralizes to some extent the tendency to make 
and assimilate mistakes of grammar. Pupils read 
the face together with the hand, not so much for 
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the words themselves, as for the spirit of the sen- 
tence and the unit of thought. Swift of eye and alert 
of mind, they will have more respect for you if you 
will address them in a high order of English and 
with no hesitation regarding their capacity to un- 
derstand. This is a strong characteristic of our 
school, showing that finger-spelling is as happy a 
means of communication as can be desired for the 
lasting benefit and profit of the deaf. It transcends 
pure oralism in range of thought, and sign-making 
in excellence of language. . 

The mind of our pupil is thus saturated with Eng- 
lish and primed for better English. Does it not 
follow that our graded work is greatly facilitated? 
In this very respect the Rochester Method has its 
worth well proved. The language ability of the 
average pupil, which is developed with more or less 
regularity from grade to grade, has long since made 
it possible for our school work to be standardized 
with the courses of study that are prescribed by the 
New York State Department of Education for all 
the public and high schools in the state. To be 
sure, our children are older than the hearing at the 
successive stages of their progress. But to have 
them know that they are studying the same subjects, 
using about the same texts, and taking the same 
examinations as the hearing, and that they can make 
almost the same rate of progress, gives them worlds 
of confidence, reénforcing their growing conviction 
that with an adequate command of English they can 
eventually say ‘‘Sesame’’ to the doors opening into 
the treasures of reading and studying. As for the 
backward pupils, they are detached from the graded 
course of progress and given a special course of 
instruction through the same methods of teaching. 
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Classes meet different teachers for different sub- 
jects on the plan of rotation during the day, and have 
an hour devoted to speech work and lip-reading in 
addition to the practice that they obtain in the 
other classrooms. Small classes are the rule in our 
school, so that the teacher is in complete mental 
communion with the class, and thus follows their 
progress in English work. 

The Rochester Method lends itself admirably to 
the requirements of high school studies for the 
simple reason that good English work is the basis 
of progress. For forty years the high school de- 
partment has been the object of attainment among 
our pupils, who regard their graded work more or 
less as a stepping stone and, ever mindful of finger- 
spelling as a valuable aid in the acquisition of good 
English, look ahead with a hopefulness that has be- 
come traditional with our school. This craving for 
higher learning had created a demand of such long 
standing as to make it expedient for our high school 
work to be re-organized and identified with the Re- 
gents Board of the University of the State of New 
York. That was about 1906. Not that every pupil 
is expected to make the high school course, much 
less the full academic course of four years; but our 
experience has shown the wisdom of giving every 
possible encouragement to the large number of our 
pupils who are carried along by the momentum of 
their own progress through the prescribed course 
of studies. Let the fact sink deep into the pupil’s 
consciousness that the better English he uses, the 
better thinker he will become; and to substantiate 
our confidence in his ability for thinking, we would 
throw wide open that course of study which is pur- 
sued by hearing students, and afford him healthy 
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conditions of progress under which he may stretch 
himself out to the fullest. Give the deaf child Eng- 
lish in direct form, and he will desire more of it. 
Give him English and plenty of English, and he will 
be rounding out mentally possibly beyond his own 
anticipations. The deaf child who is sensitive by 
nature is ‘‘what he thinks he knows what you know 
he is.’? The teacher’s general attitude is an impor- 
tant factor in giving a trend to his young mind in 
its formulative stage. Encourage him into the be- 
lief that he is capable of more and still more learn- 
ing, show him the way to the realization of his awak- 
ened ambitions, and because confidence begets con- 
fidence, he will respond in kind, particularly when, 
as in our own ease, he has discovered for himself 
that finger-spelling is the surest basis of mental 
development. 

Children who are hard or failing of hearing find it 
possible to enter our school and slip into the same 
grades from which they leave the public schools 
and carry on the same work advantageously. 
Teachers can also switch from hearing schools into 
our school and back without serious interruption 
to the workings of our method. That it can thus 
have a point of contact with hearing schools gives 
an added advantage to the Rochester Method, which 
proves that finger-spelling supplemented by speech 
and writing is a ready and satisfactory mode of 
communication. 

I have discussed the Rochester Method as regards 
its theory and practice, indicating briefly how its 
positive spirit of confidence permeates the system 
that is pointed toward a quick mastery of verbal 
language among the deaf. I have touched upon its 
general merits, rather than its defects and imperfec- 
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tions, for the reason that as a method it contains 
elements of permanence that have withstood crucial 
tests of experimental use and, in their last analysis, 
will tend toward improvement in the course of time 
and experience. The Rochester trained deaf un- 
hesitatingly endorse the principles for which our 
school has long stood, and unite in acknowledging 
that the manual alphabet has been a potent influence 
throughout their lives, lifting them upon a plane 
where they can think, act, and plan for themselves 
with some assurance at least. Inasmuch as they 
have freely discussed the ultimate results of their 
school training, I will, in conclusion, take their point 
of view that is clearly defined, and submit the fol- 
lowing deductions based upon their testimony re- 
specting the value of the Rochester Method. 

The conventional sign language is not a vital ne- 
cessity in the schoolroom. Being a form of general 
convenience, it has its place only among the adult 
deaf. 

Speech, finger-spelling, and writing are for the 
deaf interchangeable forms of verbal language that 
can be kept in progression with the principles of 
grammar and rhetoric. 

A command of English is a force that can be 
raised to the nth power for the deaf, through finger- 
spelling as a productive factor. 

‘¢Speech is instinctive with the full mind.’’ When 
the pupil has acquired a wealth of mental resources 
through finger-spelling, his soul will find utterance 
in the ery, ‘‘Open Thou my lips and I will shew forth 
Thy praise.’’ Speech is by all means desirable as 
an end. It should be encouraged in every way, pro- 
vided that manual spelling is used as a developer of 
language. 
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The Rochester Method reduces to a reasonable 
minimum the monotony of drill work and makes for 
instruction and progress. 

Under the Rochester Method the congenitally deaf 
can fairly compete with the semi-mute and hard of 
hearing. Virtually every child is thus reached and 
vitalized. 

The Rochester Method can be extended into the 
homes of deaf children who must continue to speak, 
spell, and write. 

The Rochester Method exercises a lasting influ- 
ence upon the love of reading which is one of the 
great blessings for the deaf. 

The Rochester Method brings out the individu- 
ality of the child to a marked degree and develops a 
high moral type of pupil. 

Speaking of the several methods of instruction, 
some would fit the child to the method, others would 
adapt the method to the child. For our part we 
would at once set before the child a high standard 
in the acquisition of good English and build about 
him an environment that will endow him with a 
true sense of proportion, and give him a correct 
prospective into relations with the hearing and the 
outer world. 

CLAYTON L. McLAUGHLIN, 
Instructor in the Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, New York. 


HISTORY TEACHING? 


[In the course of her remarks, Miss Adams makes oc- 
casional reference to another admirable paper on the same 
subject, also delivered at the Mt. Airy meeting, by Dr. J. 
Schuyler Long, principal of the Iowa School. We regret 
that space does not permit of its publication in this issue 
of the Annals.—I. S. F.] 


I wonder how many persons in this room remem- 
ber Edward Everett Hale’s story ‘‘My Double and 
How He Undid Me.’’ It is the story of an over- 
worked minister who obtained rest and spiritual 
opportunity by sending a properly dressed chore- 
man double to all the banquets, and boards, and 
public meetings, while he stayed at home and at- 
tended to his true parish work. The Double was 


not an orator, of course, but with a good deal of 
coaching he learned four speeches which, with an 
ingratiating mumble, sufficed to carry him through 
a year of so-called public duty. These four speeches 
were as follows: 


1. ‘‘Very well, thank you! And you?”’ 

2. ‘‘I am very glad you liked it.’’ 

3. ‘*There has been so much said, and so well said, that 
I will not occupy the time.’’ 

4. ‘‘T agree, in general, with my friend on the other side 
of the room.”’ 


Now, I feel very much like making use of numbers 
4 and 3, ‘‘I agree in general with my friend on the 
other side of the room,’’ and ‘*So much has been 
said, and so well said, that I will not occupy the 


1Read before the Joint Convention of American Teachers of the 
Deaf at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, June 29, 1920. 
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time,’’ and sitting down forthwith. Everybody here 
would be just as well off, and probably better; for 
it is from the social intercourse and the spirit of the 
occasion, and the actual sight of the leaders in the 
profession, that we get the benefit from these con- 
ventions, rather than from the papers and discus- 
sions which are prepared beforehand. 

However, conventions must have programmes, 
and programmes must have papers, and papers 
must have discussion, no matter how amicably 
everybody may agree on all the main points; so I 
proveed to fulfil my destiny. 

I took a course in psychology once under the late 
Josiah Royce, called ‘‘Theory of Knowledge.”’ 
One of the few things I remember about it was that 
our life is necessarily ordered upon a system of pre- 
suppositions. That is, we are obliged to take certain 
things for granted in order to live at all. We take 
for granted that we shall be alive to-morrow, that 
the sun will rise and set, and that in order to live in 
the world we must wear clothes, and eat, and drink; 
although I must admit that some of these fundamen- 
tal presuppositions seem to be growing a little less 
certain at present; for it is a fact that fashionable 
femininity does not have to presuppose wearing so 
many clothes; the high cost of living does not permit 
folk in general to presuppose they must eat as much 
as they used to; and the amended Constitution does 
not allow masculinity to presuppose quite what it 
used to in regard to drinking. However it is true 
that we have to proceed in life on some presupposi- 
tions, and I have always founded my history teach- 
ing on a few fundamental ones of my own; truths 
which I have striven bravely, but not always suc- 
cessfully, to impress upon my children, so that there 
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would come a time when these truths would be pre- 
suppositions for them, fundamental propositions 
which could be depended upon as so firmly imbedded 
in their apperceptive bases that no doubts would 
ever arise concerning them. 

The first and most important of these proposi- 
tions has to do with time. It is an attempt to let 
the dead past bury its dead. Perhaps its most con- 
erete expression may be found in the following as- 
sertions: ‘‘Columbus is dead. He is not alive 
now.’’ ‘‘ John Cabot is dead. He is not alive now.’’ 
‘‘George Washington is dead. He is not alive now.”’ 
‘‘George III is dead’’—and so on. I sometimes 
wish the school histories would include a picture of 
the grave of every departed hero with his name 
legibly engraved on the headstone. The same pic- 
ture wou!d do for all of them, if they could contrive 
to change the names. I shouldn’t in the least mind 
if Julius Caesar’s inscription were written in plain 
English. What I need is convincing evidence that 
the past is past, and goes back a long way. I fear 
this sounds rather flippant, but it isn’t, really; for I 
think every teacher of history to deaf pupils will 
bear me out when I say that the deaf need much 
definite teaching to bring them to a realization of 
historical periods and the relation between time was 
and time is. 

I agree entirely with Dr. Long as to the lasting 
effect of early impressions. My father was a great 
story teller, and a most dramatic one. I was brought 
up on tales of Colonial times, Indian stories, and 
family traditions, and they always began with some 
expression which made me realize their place in the 
past. ‘‘When father was a little boy, thirty years 
ago;’’ ‘‘When Greatgrandfather Lemuel started for 
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Concord fight on April 18, 1775;’’ ‘‘When the last 
Indians in Milton lived in a hut on Great-great- 
grandfather John’s farm,’’ and so on. When I 
went to ride, there were always stories about the 
early settlers and their doings, and how different 
the town must have looked then. 

All this was history teaching, of course, although 
not so recognized, and when at a suitable stage I 
first learned ‘‘In fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue,’’ I promptly asked 
‘‘What for?’’, but I did not say ‘‘Is he dead?’’; for 
there had been built up in me an apperceptive basis 
for history which made me know he was dead. 

i.ow, the deaf children I have known have very 
little knowledge at all comparable with the tradition 
which almost all hearing children get from their 
elders in varying degree, and therefore are greatly 
lacking in the historical sense. 

I have always tried to link up my time work in 
history with both the calendar and the arithmetic. 
Starting with the familiar ‘‘This year,’’ ‘‘Last 
year,’’ ‘‘Year before last,’’ and so on, we think of 
some well-known happening of a recent year. 
‘‘Three years ago Baby Sister was born;’’ ‘‘Five 
years ago Henry first came to school;’’ ‘‘Ten years 
ago Dominick’s family came in a big ship from 
Italy,’’-—and so on. Sometimes I have used a num- 
ber of old calendars of the appropriate years, be- 
cause children bred up strictly on calendars, as ours 
are, have their time sense closely linked with it. To 
see twelve calendars of twelve past years lying on 
the floor, one beyond the other, and to realize that 
each one represents all the days that might have 
been marked off, and all the months that might have 
been torn off, in a year, gives them an idea within 
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their grasp of the lapse of time. As we go back 
farther and farther, we put events against dates 
and make one or two sentences. The essential thing 
is to have the figures of the date mean a period of 
time to the class. For instance: ‘‘1898—Spanish 
War. In 1898 we had a war with Spain. That 
was twenty-two years ago. My father was a soldier 
in that war.’’ ‘‘1873—the Boston Fire. That was 
forty-seven years ago. My grandfather saw that 
fire.’’ 

When the children have done this sort of thing 
for some time, they become interested in finding 
dates on pictures and inscriptions, and in reckoning 
up how many years ago this or that happened. We 
make rather a point of the limitations of human life, 
establishing once and for all the fact that nobody 
can remember events which occurred before he was 
born, that nobody is alive now who was alive a 
hundred years ago, that only a man as old as grand- 
father can remember the Battle of Gettysburg, and 
So on. 

All this work will gradually build up a sense of 
the past, when events took place which they can 
learn about in their history, which were true, but 
which are not happening now; and after long and 
patient effort it will almost, but not quite, eliminate 
the ‘‘Is Columbus dead now?’’ ef each twelfth of 
October. 

Another fundamental presupposition which I try 
to establish (and this is only another way of saying 
what Dr. Long has already said), is that people were 
the same long, long ago as they are now. From 
this grows the imaginary living in the period in 
question. Sometimes they dramatize the life of 
long ago—always in impromptu fashion; and some- 
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times they live it in imagination and describe it in 
letters written from Plymouth to a little cousin in 
England, or from a fort on the Ohio to grandmother 
in Philadelphia, or from a soldier at Valley Forge 
to his wife in New England. Whatever the theme, 
I try to lead them to make a story for themselves 
which fits a given historical situation. They like to 
do this, but better than anything else they like to 
draw serial stories which show exactly how their 
heroes and heroines dressed, and looked, and be- 
haved. Our art teacher trains our children from 
babyhood to do free-hand sketching, and we find the 
power thus developed of the greatest possible aid 
in history. (Here is a chance to use the project 
method if you are interested in it.) 

All the results of self-expression, the dramatiza- 
tion, the letters, and the pictures, are crude, of 
course, and the mistaken assumptions are often very 
funny, but the children realize two things every 
time; first, that the names in their books belonged 
to persons, real live persons, and, second, that those 
persons lived in a world of real people, fathers, 
mothers, and children, soldiers, sailors, and store- 
keepers, ministers, priests, and teachers, a world 
like their world, except that the people wore differ- 
ent clothes and had different surroundings. This 
brings me to a third set of presuppositions (used 
in Prof. Royce’s sense) which I try to lay down. 

In the long, long ago, before 1492, there were no 
white people in America. Only the Indians lived 
here. They lived in wigwams, and so on, and so on. 
You all know tke subject matter of these lessons, 
and it sounds easy. But is it? Ask the history 
teacher who has. tried to plumb the depths. I have 
found it necessary to get categorical negative state- 
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ments to the effect that there were no trolleys, no 
railroads, no churches, and no schools, no stores, no 
wireless, no airships, no submarines, no ice-cream, 
no toy-balloons, and so on. That reminds me that 
once, after what I considered a most successful les- 
son on the needs of the Pilgrims, we undertook to 
make out an informal bill of lading for the May- 
flower, and the first two items suggested were wire- 
less and barrels of ice-cream! You know, it 7s funny 
to think of the Pilgrim Fathers with that combina- 
tion; but it isn’t any funnier than some of the things 
our lawmakers do when they don’t quite enter into 
the situation. And that is what we must try to 
make our deaf children do—enter into the situation. 

What Dr. Long says of the necessity of making 
all early history teaching center about stories seems 
to me to be so self-evident as to need no argument. 
I only wish we had more books which really told 
stories, instead of strings of anecdotes that often 
conceal the point within a mass of irrelevant ma- 
terial. 

I am glad to find that Dr. Long puts the teaching 
of what he calls ‘‘real history”’’ as late as the eighth 
grade. To my mind the present-day attempt to 
bring college methods of teaching, college knowledge 
of subject matter, and college reasoning and gen- 
eralization, down into the elementary grades is 
little short of a curse. If you will read over a 
sixth-grade course of study, for example, you will 
often find in it basic ideas from which the pupils 
are expected to make deductions and inferences 
which you thought you were doing pretty well to 
understand when you were a junior in coliege. It 
does seem as though, when a committee of teachers 
gets together to make out a course of study, its aim 
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is to show how great is the aggregate knowledge of 
all its members, rather than what it is common sense 
to expect the children to understand. You may say 
that we teachers of the deaf know better, but every 
one of us in his heart of hearts knows that he is pro- 
foundly impressed by the work of the educational 
system about him; and, desirous of feeling his work 
to be in harmony with it, he is consequently under 
constant temptation to see what he can do about 
making his pupils understand, for example, the debt 
the present American civilization owes to Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, and Rome. With the telling of 
stories culled from the folklore or the history of 
these countries I have no quarrel, provided they are 
respectable; but to try to make eleven-year-old chil- 
dren understand the principles of those civilizations, 
principles which the people who lived in them never 
themselves realized as principles, I call inexpedient, 
not to say unnatural. What is the use of showing 
ten- and eleven-year-old children a picture of a 
ruined Greek temple, telling them that the Greeks 
were guided by a passion for perfection, and expect- 
ing them to realize it because the lines of the Greek 
temple are fine? They are not ready for it, and 
the time is thrown away. I often have occasion to 
employ little errand boys and girls of the grades 
where this kind of history is served up, and I can 
tell you that the cultural reaction is not sufficiently 
marked to be discernible. 

Perhaps I have taught the deaf so long that I 
underestimate what the hearing can do. That is a 
common fault with us; but for the deaf I am pretty 
sure that fairly straight narrative of events, stories 
of great men and women taught as units, with les- 
sons of patience, perseverance, faithfulness, per- 
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sonal bravery, and patriotism drawn from them— 
all lightened up by constant impromptu dramatiza- 
tion, and copiously illustrated by pictures that are 
drawn by the pupils as well as furnished by the 
teacher—if based upon a carefully developed his- 
torical sense of time, will result in a better general 
knowledge of history by the time the pupils reach the 
eighth grade, than a much more ambitious course 
covering much more ground and dealing too largely 
with the philosophical aspects of history. Person- 
ally, I believe that American history is about all we 
can manage in elementary schools for the deaf, and 
that ‘‘EKuropean Beginnings,’’ except where they 
actually touch our own history, have but little place 
unless they can be told in stories in the language 
work. 

There is just one respect in which I differ from 
Dr. Long, and that is in regard to the simplification 
of ordinary text-books. I am inclined to defend the 
process to a certain extent, because the text-books 
are usually so badlv written. It is not so much that 
the language is hard; it is that the composition is 
poor. Very often the authors go out of their way 
to use what they think is simple language, but they 
take so little care of their sequence of ideas or 
events that the child’s mind is jerked to and fro 
until it is bewildered. There is money in school 
books. Everybody knows that. So some brilliant 
historical scholar determines to write a series of 
histories. He thinks out a good beginning, and then 
he goes ahead, dictating probably, stringing out his 
sentences to get in his facts, and never once troub- 
ling himself to go back and make over an awkward 
and uncouth expression. Here is a very fair con- 
crete example. There is a certain sixth-grade 
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elementary history which I use that starts a chapter 
with something about the administration of Jeffer- 
son. The author writes six lines, runs up against 
the Louisiana Purchase, and suddenly remembers 
that he has not as yet said anything about the set- 
tlements in the Mississippi Valley. What does he 
do? Instead of sacrificing his ten lines and putting 
in a chapter on this necessary topic, he leaves the 
ten lines, writes nine pages about the backwoods 
settlements and life there, and then goes on with a 
new paragraph which rightfully belongs with the 
first ten lines. Now, an arrangement like that is 
enough to bewilder and mix up any child. I don’t 
mind language being hard if it only expresses the 
thought which the reader ought to receive; but I 
do want a story or a piece of history which minds its 
business, sticks to the subject in hand, and carries 
it through from a comprehensible beginning to a 
logical ending; and when a text-book does no one 
of these things, I reserve the right to put the story 
or the history into decent, not too simple, prose and 
give the children a chance to know what they are 
supposed to be studying about. Then, when they 
do know, I let them read whatever they can find 
about the story in three or four text-books of vary- 
ing degrees of language difficulty and composition 
intricacy. Please do not think I want everything 
written down for the deaf. Not in the least! I 
want it written wp to a fair standard of English. 

Let me sum up, and I have done. 

I have tried to tell you how valuable it seems to 
me to build up a time sense in history; to make the 
children realize that live people like themselves 
lived in the past, and made the history they are 
studying; and for a teacher to be willing to work 
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interminably to make them understand what Amer- 
ica was like before the white men came, and what 
it was like in the early days of our ancestors, so that 
they may realize what the latter have done. Then 
I have ventured to share with you my personal 
opinion of teaching college history in elementary 
schools, and my very uncomplimentary estimate of 
the average history text-book. And I am very much 
afraid that both you and I would be just as well off, 
and a good deal happier, if I had followed my own 
instinct and, with the Minister’s Double, had con- 
tented myself in the first place with saying ‘‘I agree 
with my friend on the other side of the room,’’ and 
had sat down then, instead of now. 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 
Principal of the Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


OMA SIMPSON 


At the recent Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf held at the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Oma 
Simpson, the deaf-blind girl who for the last ten 
years has been under instruction in the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky, gave a 
most wonderful demonstration of lip-reading by the 
use of the tactile sense. Oma was accompanied by 
her teacher, Miss Sophia K. Alcorn, of Stanford, 
Kentucky, who has had charge of her education 
from the beginning. 

This attractive deaf-blind girl reads speech from 
the lips in a number of ways, talking with her teacher 
and her friends, and even strangers, practically as 
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easily as the normal hearing person does, so far as 
understanding everything that is said to her is con- 
cerned. 

The different methods by which Oma ‘‘reads the 
lips’’ are: 

1. With the thumb resting on the lip, her first and 
second fingers on the cheek, and her third and little fingers 
under the chin. 

2. With her hand resting lightly on the throat, her 
thumb placed under the right jaw and her first finger 
under the left jaw, her other fingers falling naturally into 
position on the left side of the neck. 

3. With her hand on the back of the neck. 

4, With her hand on top of the head. 

5. Using the position first described when the speaker 
omits voice. 

6. With both hands resting lightly on a paper tube into 
which the teacher speaks. 


While giving the interesting demonstration at Mt. 
Airy, Miss Alcorn stated that she had practised but 
little with the paper tube and that Oma consequently 
took only short sentences that way. Her extraordi- 
nary sensitiveness to vibration, and her complete 
mastery of movement, as shown by her ability to 
understand whispered conversation, place the 
achievement of both Oma and her teacher as among 
the most remarkable in our profession. 

Oma Simpson was born near Hillside, Kentucky, 
July 8, 1902. She is one of five children, an older 
brother and a younger brother, now dead, being 
deaf. It is highly presumable that Oma too was 
born deaf, because her mother states that she bab- 
bled but did not talk when she was eighteen months 
old. At that age she was stricken with spinal men- 
ingitis, and some time between that and her fourth 
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birthday she became blind. During most of this 
time she was in bed, and while confined to her bed 
had forgotten how to walk; so this had to be learned 
all over again. In the fall after her eighth birthday 
she was taken to Danville to school. During the 
spring of the same year, 1910, the Kentucky legis- 
lature had appropriated a sum for the education of 
an adventitiously deaf-blind girl in Covington, and 
Superintendent Augustus Rogers had selected Miss 
Sophia K. Alcorn, a member of his faculty but re- 
cently graduated from the Normal Department of 
the Clarke School, as her teacher. When school 
opened in the fall the expected deaf-blind pupil, who 
already had speech, and who had acquired some 
ability in reading the lips of members of her family, 
came to school but refused to stay. A few weeks 
later when Oma was unexpectedly entered, Miss Al- 
corn was again assigned as teacher of the deaf-blind. 

Miss Alcorn determined.to attempt to use only 
the oral method. So, after she had given Oma the 
idea that things had names by spelling into her hand 
the word ‘‘doll,’’ using the manual alphabet (which, 
by the way, was a matter of two weeks), and several 
other words, she began the use of speech and speech- 
reading. Her first word, ‘‘arm,’’ was spoken after 
Oma had been in school three months. At the end 
of the first year, she had a vocabulary of about one 
hundred and sixty words. 

A spell of typhoid fever shortened Oma’s second 
year in school by about three months. At the end 
of that year her vocabulary consisted of about three 
hundred and fifty words. . 

In her third year, Miss Alcorn began the teaching 
of the question forms, and during that year Oma’s 
voluntary use of speech greatly increased. She had 
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learned to sew, to use a small typewriter, the gift 
of the late Mr. William Wade, who was greatly in- 
terested in Oma, and to play, a very important 
achievement. Her vocabulary at the end of that 
year numbered about six hundred and fifty words. 

In laying the foundation of Oma’s education, Miss 
Alcorn had very wisely proceeded slowly and care- 
fully. Oma’s voice in the beginning was so very 
poor that it was the opinion of experienced teachers 
of the deaf that she could never be taught to talk. 
Her own disinclination to learn was so strong and so 
marked that when she realized that the articulation 
period was at hand she always began to cry. But 
with infinite patience Miss Alcorn persevered, and 
Oma’s voice and speech are to-day as excellent as 
is her lip-reading. In her association with deaf chil- 
dren she acquired the rapid use of the manual alpha- 
bet, but she uses it only when with people who do 
not speak or read the lips, and never voluntarily. 

Now at the end of her tenth year in school, she is 
doing about seventh or eighth grade work. She has 
a very thorough and extensive knowledge of geog- 
raphy and American history; in arithmetic, which 
does not interest her at all, she has had elementary 
fractions. She has a vocabulary of about twenty- 
five hundred words, using phrases and clauses of all 
kinds with great ease and correctness, expressing 
herself in idiomatic English through speech as auto- 
matic as that of the average hearing person. She 
sews, knits, weaves, uses a Remington with fair 
rapidity, and reads both Braille and New York 
Point. She has a lively interest in current events. 
Being asked recently wheter she was a Democrat 
or a Republican, she promptly replied, ‘‘A Demo- 
crat. I was born a Democrat. I was born in Ohio 
County, Kentucky.’’ 
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‘*A looker-on in Vienna’’ is impressed first of all 
by Oma’s mastery of speech, lip-reading, and Eng- 
lish, but on coming to know her, one is more deeply 
impressed with her perfectly normal attitude toward 
life. She is an artiste in living, giving and receiv- 
ing pleasure, apparently never conscious of, or de- 
pressed by, her handicaps, getting the most out of 
every experience that comes to her. She has a keen 
sense of humor and a very normal appreciation of 
all the good things of life. Recently she was taken 
to ride in a Pierce-Arrow car. As the machine 
glided off, somebody asked Oma what sort of car 
she was riding in, and she quickly answered with a 
laugh, ‘‘It is not a Ford!’’ 

Those who know Oma well realize that even more 
credit is due Miss Alcorn for having made life a 
beautiful and happy thing to Oma than for their 
joint accomplishment in the school-room. When 
looked at from the standpoint of what it means to 
the individual, it has surely been well worth the 
years of hard effort, each year broken into by a spell 
of illness, to have helped one walled up in silence 
and darkness attain freedom. But when one con- 
siders what such an achievement means to the cause 
of education, particularly the education of the deaf, 
and to the cause of the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped, one is made to feel that the inspirational 
value of the work of Oma and Miss Alcorn is in- 
calculable. 


ENFIELD JOINER, 
Reconstruction Department, 
Surgeon General’s Office, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Alabama School.—The following teachers have joined 
the school staff: Miss Jane Hoffman, from the Arkansas 
Institute; Miss Mary New, from the Florida School; Miss 
Fern Hall, from the Michigan School; Miss Marian Pum- 
phrey and Miss Elizabeth Warren, from the Virginia 
School; Miss Helen I. Cryder and Miss Elizabeth Givens, 
from the Indiana School; and Miss Emily J. Ashbury, 
from the Mississippi Institute. In the school for negro 
children, Dr. J. 8. Graves is Superintendent, Mr. William 
F. Grace teacher, and Mr. J. W. Rogers instructor in the 
carpenter shop. 


American School.—The following teachers have re- 
signed: Miss Helen P. James, Miss Sarah L. Eliott, Miss 
Mary D. Cason. They are succeeded by Miss Margaret 
Daniels, from the Wright Oral School; Miss Elizabeth 
Fay, formerly of the Virginia School; and Miss Mildred 
Rogers, of the West Virginia School. Miss Miriam Flen- 
ner, a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution and of Gal- 
laudet College, will be teacher of sewing. 

Although the work on the new site at West Hartford 
is progressing but slowly, it is still hoped to have the new 
school plant ready for occupation by the fall of 1921. 


Arkansas Institute-—The following changes have been 
made in the teaching force: Miss Jane Hoffman left to 
go to the Alabama School; Miss Alice Koontz, teacher of 
art, is succeeded by Miss Ida M. Wilde; Mr. W. F. 
Murphy, instructor of shoemaking, resigned and his place 
is taken by Mr. Roy McClain; Mr. Dean Horn, instructor 
of printing, resigned and is succeeded by Mr. H. B. 
Shibley, who gives up his work as athletic director. The 
following have been added to the school roll: in the manual 
department, Mr. Martin M. Taylor, and Mrs. Cora Taylor; 
in the oral department, Miss Moffett Bell, from the Mon- 
tana School; Miss Nettie B. Newell, from the Indiana 
School, and Miss Hilda Miller. Three normal students 
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have been appointed: Mrs. Stella J. Wetherill, Miss Veda 
Power, and Miss Cora Cowan. 


California School.—Mr. William A. Caldwell, who has 
been Acting Principal of the school since the death of 
Laurence E. Milligen a few months ago, was elected Prin- 
cipal. Mr. Francis H. E. O’Donnell is now Vice Principal. 
Mr. James T. Geddes, of the Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, was appointed teacher of the ninth-grade class, in 
place of Mr. Burton W. Driggs, who resigned. Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Barnes, teacher of a first-year class, gave up that 
position to become head matron of the school. Miss Angie 
Kinnaird resigned to teach in the Indiana School, and her 
place is taken by Mrs. Blanche Hunt. Miss Marion C. 
Dickhaut was appointed teacher of domestic science. 


Clarke School——Mrs. Marion Wood Gare, of the gram- 
mar department, closed her official connection with the 


school, and her place has been filled by the appointment 
of Miss Ethel B. Warfield, of the Cleveland Day-School. 
Miss Mabelle S. Frost, teacher of domestic science, also 
has resigned. 


Gallaudet College-—The following minute was adopted 
by the Faculty as an expression of appreciation : ‘‘In view 
of the resignation of Miss Annie Esther Jameson, Instruc- 
tor in the Department of Articulation and Normal Train- 
ing, the members of the Faculty desire by this minute to 
express their high appreciation of the faithful and 
efficient service Miss Jameson has rendered the College 
during the past fourteen years, their deep sympathy in the 
bereavement which is the occasion of her retirement, their 
personal sense of loss in being deprived of her genial com- 
panionship on Kendall Green, and their cordial good wishes 
for her success and happiness in her new field of labor and 
love.”’ 

Miss Jameson’s work in the Normal Department will be 
conducted by Miss Grace D. Coleman, B. A., Greenville 
Woman’s College, South Carolina, who was trained in 
the Normal Department at Gallaudet and taught for two 
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years at the Rhode Island Institute before coming to the 
Kendall School as teacher. The remainder of Miss Jame- 
son’s work in speech instruction and practice in lip-read- 
ing will be divided up among the hearing members of the 
Faculty for the present. 

Dr. Edward Allen Fay will become Emeritus Vice Pres- 
ident on October 1, 1920, and Dr. Charles R. Ely will be 
Vice President from that date. Dr. Fay, however, will 
continue to reside at Kendall Green and will still give 
instruction in modern languages to the Senior class. 

New courses in domestic science will be offered in the 
College next fall under the direction of Miss Cornelia H. 
Rauch, B. A., Hood College, Maryland. <A special domes- 
tie science room, which was provided in the new dormitory 
for women, has been fitted up during the summer. Miss 
Rauch will also take charge of the physical training of 
the young women. 

This year the following degrees were conferred in course: 
Master of Science: Isaac Goldberg, B.S., 1888, Gallaudet ; 
Master of Arts: Charles D. Seaton, B. A., 1893, Gallaudet, 
and Henry Jeremiah Pulver, B. A., 1917, Gallaudet ; Bache- 
lor of Arts: Miriam Caroline Flenner, Wendell Haley, 
Mary Belle Logan, Eunice Dorothea Post, Emily Ellen 
Stereck, Kelly Haygood Stevens, and Walter Pittman 
Valiant; Bachelor of Science: George Henry Davies, 
George Hall Whitworth, and Powell Jones Wilson; Bache- 
lor of Philosophy: Harry Vern Barnett, and Armand 
Stephen Courrege. The degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy 
was conferred upon Olive Aida Whildin upon completion 
of work in the Normal Department, and a certificate of 
graduation from the same department was given to Jerome 
Hicks. 

The honorary degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
upon Mr. Jonathan Holbrook Eddy, a deaf teacher of wide 
experience and ability connected with the Arkansas Deaf- 
Mute Institute, and upon Mr. Isaac B. Gardner, principal 
of the New York Institution for the Deaf, one of the oldest 
and largest schools for the instruction of deaf children in 
the United States. 
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Illinois School_—Mr. W. S. Camp, instructor in printing, 
and Miss Eloise Collins, teacher of physical culture, have 
been granted leave of absence. Mr. Fred Schoneman and 
Mr. C. Spruit, of the literary department, resigned. Mrs. 
Mary B. Swenker has returned from leave of absence to 
resume her duties as teacher in the oral department. Miss 
M. C. Matthews is the new teacher of physical culture. 


Indiana School.—The school has lost the services of the 
following teachers: Miss Joliette E. Constantine, who goes 
to the Mississippi Institute; Miss Leora Carver, Miss Cora 
Lohr, Mrs. Fannie B. Shideler, Miss Helen I. Cryder, Miss 
Margaret R. Fanning, Miss Hilda M. Frear, Miss Martha 
G. Broadbent, Miss Elizabeth Givens, and Miss Nettie B. 
Newell, who is to teach in the Arkansas Institute. To fill 
these vacancies the following teachers have been appointed : 
Miss Angie Kinnaird, from the California School; Miss 
Vina Smith, from the South Dakota School; Miss Josie E. 
Sims, from the Alabama School; and Misses Dorothy De 
Verter, Marguerite McNaughton, Lola Pfeiffer, Florence 
Lyne, Mary Ellen Clark, and Marie K. Smith. 

It has been decided to begin departmental work in the 
upper grades. The daily schedule is to be changed so that 
part of the industrial work will be taken in the morning 
and part in the afternoon. Until this year, the morning 
programme was given over wholly to literary work, while 
industrial teaching was assigned for the afternoon. A 
teacher of physical education will be added to the corps. 


Institution for Improved Instruction, New York.—The 
following teachers of the literary department tendered 
their resignations at the close of school in June: Miss Caro- 
line Olin, Miss Florence Wangler, Miss Rebecca Rosen- 
stein, Miss Majorie Thornton, and Miss Mildred M. Milnes. 
New teachers are: Miss Mildred Crampton, of the Central 
New York Institution; Miss Marion Atwood, of the North 
Carolina School; Miss Clara Louise Rockwell, from the 
Wright Oral School; and Miss Barbara MacDonald, from 
the Maryland School. 
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In the industrial department, Mr. Okel P. Fralick, in- 
structor in drawing, and Mr. Julian Bronstein, instructor 
in physical training, resigned. Drawing has been tempo- 
rarily discontinued. Printing has been added as a trade 
in the industrial department, and Mr. Samuel Weltz has 
been appointed as instructor. 


Kansas School.—A number of additions to the staff have 
been made: Miss Elizabeth B. Thompson, from the Ne- 
braska School, will teach in the intermediate department, 
and Miss Jean MecKechnie, of Stanford, Kentucky, and 
Miss Inis Hall, of the Oklahoma School, in the primary 
department. Mr. O. G. Carrell, formerly teacher in the 
Oklahoma and Texas Schools, will instruct both in the 
academic department and the printing shop. Other new 
teachers are Mr. Charles N. Ramsey, who will have charge 
of the shoe and harness shop, Mrs. Della Taylor, who will 
act as sewing instructor, and Mr. Jesse Jackson. 

The three-session plan on which the school work has been 
conducted until this year is now supplanted by a one- 
session system. To this it is planned to add military train- 
ing during the coming year, Mr. James MeVernon having 
been appointed military instructor. 

The school and the community have lost a true and tried 
Christian friend in Mrs. Eva O. Dold, a teacher in the 
school for a number of years, who passed away July 24. 
The affection in which Mrs. Dold was held by all whom 
she came in contact with will stand as lasting tribute to her 
memory. 


Kentucky School—As Oma Simpson, the deaf-blind 
pupil of this school, has moved to the state of New York, 
her teacher, Miss Sophia K. Alcorn, resigned. Miss Lula 
M. Bruce, of the oral department, resigned at the close of 
the school year to accept a position as teacher in the 
Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Luther W. Morris 
has been appointed instructor of carpentry in place of 
Mr. Elbert Lane who has resigned. 
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Louisiana School.—Miss Mary S. Clancy, from the Texas 
School, Miss Margaret Chisholm, from the Alabama School, 
Miss Elizabeth B. Kellogg, from the Oklahoma School, and 
Miss Nancy M. Curtis are new members of the teaching 
staff. 


Maryland School.—Three teachers resigned: Miss Bar- 
bara Macdonald to accept a position at the Lexington Ave- 
nue School, Miss Margaret Bittenbender to go to the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Institution, and Miss Agnes Farnam to 
be married. Their places are taken by Miss Rebecca B. 
Smith, from the West Virginia School; Miss Elizabeth T. 
Anderson, and Miss Lee R. Griffin, both from the North 
Carolina School. An additional teacher, Miss Maude Hen- 
ning, formerly of the West Virginia School, has also been 
engaged for the coming year. 

During the summer months extensive repairs and altera- 
tions, aggregating an expenditure of $45,000, have been 
made; chief among these is the installation of new boilers 
in the heating plant, and a new hot-water system through- 
out the school structures. 


Mississippi Institute.—At the close of the past session the 
following teachers resigned: Miss Eva Hagyard, Miss 
Emily Ashbury, Miss Mary Martin, and Mrs. Birdie Scott. 
To fill these and other vacancies the following have been 
appointed: Miss Emma R. Thompson, from the San Fran- 
cisco Day-School; Miss Maude Carter, from the Oklahoma 
School; Miss Emiline Grow, of the Tennessee School; Miss 
Winnie Thompson, from the Oklahoma School; Miss Joli- 
ette Constantine, from the Indiana School; Miss Ava I. 
Hand, from the Western Pennsylvania Institution; and 
Miss Sara B. Trimble, from the Texas School. 

Machinery and equipment have been ordered for the 
installation of a shoe-repairing department. 


Missouri School.—Mr. William C. McClure, who taught 
in this school for seven years, has been elected to succeed 
the late Frank Read, Jr., as Superintendent of the North 
Dakota School. Mrs. McClure, after two years’ service as 
teacher, will go with him. 
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New Jersey School.—To the corps of instructors have 
been added Miss Edna Guyer, from the Virginia School, 
and Kelly H. Stevens, a graduate of the Texas School and 
of Gallaudet College. Mrs. Catherine L. Fraser has re- 
signed from her work in the academic department. 


New York Institution—Two teachers, Miss Lucy H. 
Alexander, and Miss Frances L. Cruser, have resigned to 
be married. Miss Kathryn Forsythe and Miss Dorothy 
Miller have given up their work to take up new duties in 
the commercial world. Miss Hannah L. Matthews, director 
of physical training, has accepted a position with a large 
railway corporation which furnishes a much larger field for 
her abilities. The vacancies thus caused have been filled by 
the appointment of Mrs. Marie Noll Cormack, from the 
Albany Home School, Miss Evelyn G. Davis, Miss Alice E. 
Judge, Miss Gertrude Sheehan, and Mrs. Frances C. 
Bowker. 

The library rooms have undergone extensive alteration, 
and a great many new volumes have been added to the 
school library. Owing to an increased demand for instruc- 
tion in tailoring, it has been found necessary to enlarge 
considerably the work in that department. 


Ohio School.—The school has lost the services of the 
following teachers: Miss Alice Arbaugh, to take up work 
in the Cleveland Day-School; Miss Mayme Walters, to 
teach in the Kansas City Day-School; Miss Cecelia Burke, 
to go into concert work as a violinist; and Misses Berméda 
Laymon and Margaret Morrow, to be married. Miss Mabel 
Johnson has given up her work as physical director to 
become a classroom teacher in the school. 

The Triennial Reunion of former pupils will be held 
at the school September 2-5. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—The following have sent in 
resignations: Mr. James A. Weaver, Miss Serena A. Foley, 
Miss M. Leone Archibald, Miss Mabel G. Pollard, Miss 
Kathalena W. Gordon, Miss Elizabeth A. Perrott, Miss 
Florence A, Warner, Miss Marion Green, Miss Reba H. 
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Stout, Miss Doris E. Freeman, Miss Edith M. Lincoln, and 
Miss Henrietta C. Ruthven. In their place have been ap- 
pointed Mrs. Julia W. McNairy, from the Rhode Island 
Institute; Miss Frances A. McKinley, formerly principal 
of the South Dakota School; Miss Annie M. Cobb, from 
the Florida School; Miss Natalie L. Alworth, from the 
Austine Institution; Miss Nellie A. O’Connor, from the 
Central New York Institution; Miss Lucile Pearson and 
Miss Ella S. Renard, both from the North Carolina School ; 
Miss Dorothy E. Turner, Miss Helen R. Dougherty, and 
Miss Mildred Riday. 

A convention of graduates of the school will be held at 
the Institution from September 2 to 6, inclusive, to cele- 
brate the hundredth anniversary of the founding of their 
Alma Mater. 


Utah School.—Miss Anne B. Overstreet and Miss Pearl 
Starr resigned, the former to be married, the latter on 


account of poor health. To fill these vacancies, Miss Kath- 
alena Gordon, of the Mt. Airy School, and Miss Rachel 
Hill, of the Michigan School, have been appoirted. 


Western New York Institution—Miss Carolyn Burdick 
resigned before the close of the past school year on account 
of illness in her family. Miss Laura E. Morey, Miss Ila 
B. Flowers, and Miss Mildred M. Clark resigned to enter 
into public school work. Miss Irene V. Clough left to 
study music, and Misses Sadie H. Rose and Doris Edger- 
ton to be married. To fill these vacancies the following 
teachers have been appointed: Miss Doris Walker, of the 
University of Rochester; Miss Beatrice Protheroe, from 
the Virginia School; Miss L. Belle Johnson, who taught 
last year at the Lexington Avenue School; Miss Esther 
Rubin, who took the training course at the Lexington Ave- 
nue School; Miss Olee M. Sworts; Miss Dorothy M. Jones, 
of Syracuse University; Miss Olive A. Whildin, trained 
in the Normal Department of Gallaudet College; and Miss 
Johanna Ramsbeck, who taught last year in the Clyde High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Ava I. Hand 
has resigned to teach in the Mississippi Institute, and Mr. 
James T. Geddes has left to join the staff of the California 
School. The following new teachers have been secured: 
Miss Margaret Surber, from the Virginia School; Miss Mar- 
garet Bittenbender, from the Maryland School; Miss Ber- 
tha M. Holgate, from the Michigan School; and Miss Lucy 
D. Bowman, from the Alabama School. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Standardizatien of Schools for the Deaf.—It was not so 
Jong ago that the medical profession was laboring under a 
severe handicap. In rivalry with the leading medical col- 
leges were a great many schools with inadequate equipment 
and facilities, poor teaching staff, and low morale that had 
degenerated into diploma-grinding institutions turning out 
a class of graduates who were but sorry additions to the 
profession. Public opinion inevitably was focused upon 
such a deplorable state of affairs, leading to a thorough 
investigation under the auspices of authorities chosen by 
two prominent educational foundations. This resulted in 
the classification of all the medical schools in the United 
States according to successive standards of merit, desig- 
nated by the order A, B, C, D, and E. Then followed a 
struggle for existence on the part of those medical institu- 
tions that had been placed within the pale of the lower 
classes. As each strove to improve in efficiency, so as to 
reach a higher rank, the stigmatized grades tended to dis- 
appear. 

There is an insistent demand to initiate a like movement 
for the betterment of schools for the deaf in this country. 
At the Eleventh Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals held at Columbus, Ohio, in December, 1919, consid- 
erable attention was given to this matter of standardiza- 
tion and a general survey. A motion was carried empower- 
ing the President of the Conference, Mr. J. W. Jones, to 
name a committee of four, including himself as chairman, 
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to codperate with similar committees from the various na- 
tional organizations of teachers of the deaf in getting such 
an investigation under way. Mr. Jones designated Mr. 
Frank M. Driggs, of Utah, Dr. Albert H. Walker, of Flor- 
ida, and Mr. Howard M. MeManaway, of Virginia, to act 
with him for the Conference. 

The committee eventually appointed to represent the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf consists 
of Mr. J. W. Jones, Mr. Isaac B. Gardner, of New York, 
Dr. Augustus Rogers, of Kentucky, Dr. Harris Taylor, of 
New Y rk, and Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld, of the District of 
Columbia. For the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, 
the following agreed to serve: Dr. Max A. Goldstein, of 
Missouri, Mr. Frank W. Booth, of Nebraska, and Mr. J. D. 
Wright, of New York. The members of the committee 
chosen by the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech are: Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Harris Taylor, Miss Enfield Joiner, of the District of 
Columbia, and Dr. J. Coffee Harris, of Georgia. 

In a series of preliminary meetings at Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, during the Joint Convention of American Teach- 
ers of the Deaf the latter part of June, these committees 
were formally combined with Mr. Jones as chairman, and 
Mr. Fusfeld as secretary. Mr. Alvin E. Pope, of New 
Jersey, and Dr. Edwin L. La Crosse, of New York, were 
present in place of Dr. Taylor and Mr. Wright, who were 
unable to attend. 

All were agreed as to the possibilities for good in a 
thorough comparative study of American schools for the 
deaf. However, a spirited diversity of opinion arose as to 
the lines such a survey should take. On one side it was 
contended that, since the burden of responsibility for the 
management of a school falls upon its executive head, it is 
proper that the Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals, or its delegated representatives, should have com- 
plete charge of the entire matter. Such control, it was 
stated, should take the form, first, of limiting the scope 
of the proposed investigation by a statement of the ques- 
tions upon which it may or may not trespass, second, of 
choice by the Conference of the personnel of the committee 
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that is to approach one of the great national educational 
foundations for the purpose of obtaining a sum of money 
to carry on a survey of schools for the deaf. On the other 
hand, it was felt that the attempt to interest one of the 
foundations in the problem would be more successful if 
the movement received the combined indorsement of all 
the national organizations interested in the education of 
the deaf. There was urgent need for action, and a unani- 
mous expression on the part of the entire profession might 
hasten results, was the claim. 

Definite action was taken. A sub-committee drew up a 
tentative draft of ‘‘A Proposed Scope of a Survey of the 
State Schools for the Deaf for the Purpose of Determining 
Standards by which such Schools may be Classified.’’ This 
suggested a study of location, buildings, grounds and lands, 
domestic and custodial care of pupils, organization as to 
sufficiency and proficiency, educational department, medi- 
eal provision, farm land, retirement of aged and worthy 
members of the school staff, and management as to con- 
troling authority. This programme received the approval 
of the Conference of Superintendents and Principals at a 
meeting called especially for its consideration, with a vote 
of confidence in the committees engaged in the problem. 

A final meeting of the Joint Committee resulted in the 
selection of five of its members, Dr. Crouter, for the Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Rogers, for the Convention, Mr. Driggs, for 
the Conference, Dr. Goldstein, for the Society of Progres- 
sive Oral Advocates, and Mr. Jones as chairman, to con- 
stitute a representative body that is to present the case 
before a suitable foundation interested in educational 
progress. There the matter rests. 


Handicapped!—Those of us who are gifted with only 
five unimpaired senses would do well to pause a moment 
and consider the story of O. E. Wyatt, a resident of Olathe, 
Kansas. In a letter to the Sun and New York Herald of 
July 27, 1920, Mr. Wyatt makes this touching commentary 
on life: 

A year ago last October the writer went through the busy streets 
of Kansas City, through its Union Station, rode on the train all day, 
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and next morning went through the Union Station at Chicago, and 
that city’s busy streets. After a short stay in Chicago he came 
back and made the trip without seeing or hearing a soul. One would 
think it would be impossible to pick a time when places would all be 
empty, yet I picked a time when they were empty to me. As far as 
I could tell, the whole world was empty, save for my wife and myself. 
I knew she was here because I could touch her. 

I am deaf and blind, and I had just lost my faculties at that time. 

It has been said by a blind person that if a stream has five water- 
gates and one is closed, by strengthening the other four they can 
carry the same amount of water. Just so with the five physical 
senses. If one is closed the other four can be strengthened so as to 
carry the same amount of intelligence, but they must be strengthened. 
Blind persons deserve very little credit for this, and claim very little. 
Nature sees that the other four faculties are strengthened. Every 
one has the instinct to work. This instinct in a few seems to be very 
slight, but they are the exception. In some ways a blind person can 
be compared to a blind horse. Every one knows that a blind horse 
can go out and do as much work as a sighted horse, but when it comes 
to play he has to take a seat in the very back row. 

There are many things blind persons can do fully as well as their 
sighted brothers and sisters, if not a little better. Their field is 
broadening all the time. They have not as many social duties as 
those who can see. They are not dreaming of what occurred last 
night or what is going to take place to-night. Their minds are con- 
centrated on their work. It is very necessary that it should be. 
Business men are finding this out and are using the blind wherever 
they can. They are gaining more confidence in the blind every day. 

The blind are guided much by hearing and smell. These faculties 
are strengthened, as well as the touch. 

I am no criterion for several reasons: my short experience, I am 
paralyzed on my right side, my sense of smell is practically gone and 
my taste is greatly impaired. So I have only one of the five physical 
senses left—touch, and that only in my left side. Yet I find there are 
many things I can do, and I am finding more and more to do all the 
time. At first I didn’t try, but Dame Nature whispered to me ‘‘Come 
on; I will help you to learn.’’ The instinct for work was strong in 
me, I being right in the prime of life, and I knew it wouldn’t do 
just to sit and think of my troubles, so I determined to forget them 
by making myself busy. First, I learned how to read. I keep well 
posted on current events. Then I learned the single manual alphabet 
(deaf and dumb) to read and print in the palm of my hand. Any- 
body who can print English can talk too, though it is slow. I wasn’t 
satisfied with this, so I got my wife to get me a typewriter, and she 
taught me the keyboard, and I got so I could operate it with my 
left hand. This put me in touch with my friends at a distance. 
Things were picking up for me. I now write stories which entertain 
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my friends and some strangers. Next I learned to shave myself— 
quite an acrobatic stunt with the left hand and in the dark, but lots 
better than being guided to the barber shop three times a week. 

I have iearned some and there is much more I am going to learn, 
but I deserve very little credit for it. Dame Nature did it almost all. 

Almost empty! Yes, life to me in this world was almost empty, 
but it is fast fillimg up and will become much brighter, and I have 
assurance of a much brighter world to come where there will be light 
and sound and I can see beautiful sights and hear sweet music always. 


Ordination of a Deaf and Dumb Person.—A dispatch 
from Bordeaux, France, appearing in the Boston Herald 
of August 1, 1920, states that Jean Marie Joseph Charles 
La Fonta, novice of the Order of Assumption, has been 
ordained a priest in the Roman Catholic Church. This, 
it is claimed, is the first instance of its kind where a person, 
deaf and dumb from birth, has had holy orders conferred 
upon him. It seems that after two years of study and 
examinations in Rome, the Abbe La Fonta was finally 


enabled to enter the priesthood by a special order from the 
Vatican. 


The Executive Committee——At a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals held at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, June 29, 1920, 
Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld, of the Faculty of Gallaudet College, 
was elected to succeed Dr. Edward Allen Fay as Editor 
of the Annals. Mr. Richard O. Johnson, former superin- 
tendent of the Indiana School, appeared before the Com- 
mittee to explain the conditions governing the publication 
in book-form of his report on ‘‘Standardization, Efficiency, 
Heredity,’’ as submitted to the Conference at its meeting 
in Columbus, Chio, December, 1919. 


The Annals.—To the present editor now falls the privi- 
lege of taking up the work where his distinguished prede- 
cessor, Dr. Edward Allen Fay, left off. There is no new 
policy to announce. It shall be the constant endeavor of 
the new director of the Annals to maintain the same stand- 
ard of efficiency that Dr. Fay set and, for full half a cen- 
tury, so faithfully served. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mt. Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of jinger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 
There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others, 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 

OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 

That has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and 
Founder, JoHN DUTTON WRIGHT, by which parents are enabled to save 
for their children the priceless years before school age is reached, and 
begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular 
development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY GRACE M. BEATTIE 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


First Lessons in Geography 
Fully illustrated. 75¢ per copy, $7.90 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street Denver, Colorado 


The Story of America for Little Americans 
Fully illustrated. 75¢ per copy, $7.75 per dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Hartford, Connecticut 


A Course in English for Pupils in Deaf Schools 
By J. W. JONES, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE OHIO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 
Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor. 75c 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades.. 60¢ 
These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. 
Published by the State ScHOOL FoR THE Dear, Columbus, Ohio 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK, NEw 
Cloth, 75 cents ($8.00 per dozen). 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes.—Cloth, 75 cents ($8.00 per 
dozen). 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes.—Cloth, 75 cents ($8.00 per 
dozen). 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations.—Cloth, 
75 cents ($8.00 per dozen). 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
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Advertisements 


‘‘FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CaRoLINE C. SwEET. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 46c. 


All five books now on sale. 


A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RicHarDs, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 


‘‘STORY READER, No. 1’’ 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by [pa V. 
Hammond. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘*STORY READER, No. 2’’ 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa. V. Ham- 
MOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘*‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre- 
pared by JANE B. KEeLLoce. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘*TALKS AND STORIES’’ 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five con- 
versations for practice in language, pepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 


M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 


Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


‘*BITS OF HISTORY’’ 


One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E. Crane, B. A. Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single 
copy, 70c. 


‘‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’? 


By J. EvELYN WILLOUGHBY, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

‘*THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR YOUNG AMERICANS’”’ 

By Grace M. Beatriz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, $7.75 per dozen. Single copy, 75c. 
‘*‘AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 

By CaTHERINE DUNN and Mary F. GiLxinson, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AMELIA DeMorre, Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 
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